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Swan’s Milk 
LOUIS MARLOW 


‘I scarcely remember ever having read a book 
with more relish and entertainment. It is 
utterly free from cant and utterly outrageous.’ 
LLEWELYN Powys. ‘Altogether out of the 
usual run—you may be shocked.’ RALPH STRAUS: 
Sunday Times. 7s. 64. 


Camilla 
ANNE STRETTON 
‘We shall be lucky if this year’s fiction gives us 
a more charming heroine.’ Daily Telegraph. 
‘Succeeds by sheer April fragrance.” HOwaRD 
SPRING. 7s. 64. 


Niger 
LEWIS GRASSIC GIBBON 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


The life of Mungo Park and the story of his 
adventures amidit the long-vanished negro 
kingdoms. ‘A fascinating book.’ HAROLD 
NICOLSON. ‘One of the most absorbing pieces 
of travel literature I have read.’ COMPTON 
MACKENZIE. A PoRPOISE PRESS BOOK. 12s. 6d. 


Gentlemen, I Address 


You Privately 
KAY BOYLE 


‘A beautifully written novel.’ ~ Sunday Chronicle. 
‘Shot with such unusual talent.’ Listener. 

‘A creative achievement of very high quality.’ 
BONAMY DoprtE : Spectator. 8s. 6d. 


FABER & FABER 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.4 


“events. 


Magpie 
LOIS VIDAL 


‘One of the most interesting women alive.’ 
HowarpD SPRING. ‘The reader is sometimes 
inclined to beg for breath, at such a reckless 
pace.’ COMPTON MACKENZIE. ‘No company 
which she joined in her wayward course was 
left dull.’ Observer. 12s. 64. 


Stones of Rimini 
ADRIAN STOKES 


‘Prose of such warmth, of such colour, and of 
such controlled rhythm is not being excelled.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 48 pages of 
illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Secrets of the 


Red Sea 
HENRY DE MONFREID 


The incredible adventures of one of the 
strangest figures of the twentieth century— 
pearl-fisher, smuggler, gun-runner, water- 
colour painter and romantic at odds with 
civilization. 16 pages of illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


A New Argument 


for God & Survival 
MALCOLM GRANT 
A solution to the problem of supernatural 
Mr. Grant claims to use the principles 
of science to establish the existence of God and 
the fact of human survival after death. 12s. 6d. 
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THE ROMANCE 
OF STATISTICS _ 


(3) COLPORTAGE 


‘More than a thousand colporteurs of the Bible 
Society distribute the Scriptures in all parts of 
the world.” 


The mere statement of fact sounds commonplace 
enough, and it is not until we inquire what it 
means to be a colporteur, and what are the 
possibilities of the work, that we realize what 
this army of Biblemen are doing to spread abroad 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


The conditions under which our colporteurs work 
vary greatly in different countries, and con- 
sequently their sales of Scriptures vary also. 
Last year in Japan one colporteur sold 36,000 
copies, another 33,000, and a third 32,000. 
Some other countries do not offer the same 
opportunity, but it is not at all unusual for a 
colporteur to dispose of 10,000 volumes in the 
course of a year. 


| These men are doing a great work for 
Kingdom of God in all parts of the world: 
us see to it that the work goes on. 


Gifts will be 


the 
let 


gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretaries : 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR ‘TUE UPPER AN Presipent--Trm® Most Hon 
MIDDLE Cl ASSES ONLY MAROU ESS OF EXETER, C. ALG, AD.C. 
ledical rintendent: Daniet F. Ranpavt,: M.A, M.D. 
THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 


pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
uental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 


trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations, Private rooms with special nurses, 


in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, -Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray- Room, an = Ultra-Viclet Apparatus, and a Department. for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and yegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside chanyve or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing i the park. 


male er female, 
grounds of the 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey yvrounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet yrounds, golf courses and bowling yvreens. Ladies and genfle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further 
(TAHephone: No. 2356-7 
appointment. 


particulars uke to the Medic a Superintendent 
Northampton), who can be seen in London, Ly 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW | 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years | 
as well as | 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH, | 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes | 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and / 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next histo an a 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years,. an immediate payment of £250 together with an’ 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death, 





Write 
UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - 


for particulars, stating age, to the 


£21,000,000. 





SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


tron: H.M. TITE KING, 


Wrecked in Sight of Land 


Many a ship is lost around our coasts in calm seas 
as in storms. ; 
The 1,000 honorary agents of the cn ked Mariners 


Saciety are 


as well 


always watching 
ready to give relief to survivors, and to dependent relatives 
of those lost at sea. 
We as a nation are in debt to our seamen. 
Will you, recognising that debt, financially 
help the work of the Society ? 


President: 











Admiral of the Fle i, Six Rocrr Keyes, Jart., 
Jiles CC. 
Bankers: Warns ~e Drace on’s Bank, Lin. 
Secretary Tuorn, Esq. y 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 














FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become “good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE. EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 








President: 
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At the present time a large 
Bank overdraft is still out- 
standing, and it is earnestly 
hoped that sufficient donations 
and subscriptions will be forth- 


HORACE 
ANNESLEY 
VACHELL 


writes : 


“Even in these grim days 
of depleted purses, who can 
resist this appeal of The 
Cancer Hospital, knowing 
what it has done in the 
past, what it is doing in 
the present, and what will 
be done in the future? 
Cancer may be wiped from 
the long list of human ills. 
To achieve such a glorious 
end, money is absolutely 
necessary. Give, therefore, 
something, however small, 
whether you can afford it 







coming at an early date to 0F not. It will be a sound 
free the Hospital of this investment securing your 
burden, own peace of mind.” 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM RD. - LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2 




















One expects to pay a litile more for a 
cigarette of such excellent Quality 


wv os 


WILLS’S 
THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 For gD. Handmade 
‘ P- 
90 For 1/ 90 FOR 1/6 
WA Also obtainable 
50 For 3/3 in other packings 


“ . a . ye ee 
There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and 
no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles.’ ” 

—THE VIRGINIANS, 


T.T. 1318 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 


THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 











, ©s23 
MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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ELECTRICITY FOR ALL 
‘Diesel’ Lister- Light 
Specified by Architects and 


recommended by Consultants 


Cottages, Country Houses, Churches; in fact, Buildings of any size, no matter where 
they may be, are now able to secure a reliable and automatic supply of Electricity for 
Lighting, Heating, Cooking, or Power, at a running cost of less than one-penny-per- 
unit, with a ‘ Diesel’ Lister-Light Plant. 





These plants are fully automatic and do not require any skilled attention; they can be 
housed satisfactorily in a garage, stable, or other outbuilding. 

Installation can be carried out and the plant working in a few days, so that a ready 
and economical supply of electricity is now available, anywhere, for a moderate 
outlay, which can be spread over a term of years if desired. 


The manufacturers of these plants have an Advisory Department to report on the 
most suitable method of providing electricity for any purpose, and their services are 
available without charge or obligation to those seeking supplies. Inquiries should be 
addressed to: 





| R. A. Lister & Co., Ltd., Dursley, Gloucestershire. Tel.: Dursley 77 
London Office & Showrooms: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Temple Bar 9141 


WATER SUPPLIES Where a plait ef any make is in use which is 
| Our Pump Service Department advises without inadequate to meet requirements, Lister-Light 
1 charge or obligation on the best pump for any has an tmexpensive method of increasing 

purposes, current as required, 

















THE RECORD OF THE MONTH! 
Most sought-after singer in the World! 


> 2 
HIS MASTERS VOICE GIGLI 


Gigli! People are collecting his records as 
they collected Caruso’s. Wherever he sings 
the house is sold out. In one week alone 
his audiences included 10,000 people at the 
Albert Hall, 6,000 twice at Stockholm, and 
3,000 at Oslo! Hear this superb record. 
Mamma mia, che vd sapé (Nutile) ( Uf my 
Mother only knew). Musica Proibita (For . 
bidden Music) (Gastaldon). DB1585 6/- Beniamino Gigli (Cupola) 


MISCHA LEVITZKI plays Liszt—Hungarian Rhopsody No. 13, Parts 1 and2 
(Liszt) DB1905 6/- 

NIEDZIELSK! plays Chopin— Scherzo in B Minor, Parts 1 and 2 (Chopin). 
Scherzo in B Minor, Part 3 (a) Prelude No. 3 in G Major (Chopin). (6) Prelude 
No. 6in B Minor. (c) Prelude in A Flat. B8043-44 2 6 each. 


Famous Singers in Lovely Songs. PAUL ROBESON. Water (arr. A 
Robinson). Steal Away (arr. L. Brown). B8103 2'6 JOHN McCO MACK. 
Vespers (Howard Fisher). South Winds (Percy Kahn) (with pianaforte accompant- 
ment by Percy Kahn). DA1343 4/- PETER DAWSON. England (M. Besly). 
Glory of the Motherland (McCall). B8105 2/6 

Fine Orchestral Music. MAREK WEBER and his Orchestra. Songs without 
Words. Potpourri (Mendelssohn, crr. F. White). C2615 4/- JOHN BAR- 
yey id hi his Orchestra. Marche Militaire, Op. 51 (Sch t). Ballet 
Music “* Rosamund:,”” Op. 26 (Schubert). C2637 4/- 


Played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


BACH & ELGAR 


Elgar’s Prelude to “The Kingdom”—the second 
oratorio of his uncompleted Trilogy — is conducted by 
the composer. The lofty spirituality, the i 
nobility and breadth of style, characteristic of all his 
music are here in their highest form. Suite No. 3 in 
D Major — Overture; Air; Gavotte ; Bourrée and 
Gigue (Bach). Prelude from Violin Sonata No. 6 in E 
Bach, arr. Pick- Tape gg — conducted by Adrian 
oult 1B1963-5 6/- each. Auto Couplings DB7540-2. 
Prelude — The Ringdom, Op. z (Elgar) —— conducted by 
ian) Sir Edward Elgar DB1934 6 


“His Master’s Voice’ 


The Gramophone Company, Limited, 98-108 C OTT Road, London, E.C.3 
(Prices do not apply in I 



















ND so it goes on. Another new wing—every bedroom witha 





bathroom, naturally, More dining room, more gymnasium, 
another sun lounge....bigger and brighter and better than even the 
Palace you knew, say, a year ago. Steal a week from Spring. Cheat 


the lingering Winter in the exhilarating mildness of the Devon 






Coast. Leave your greatcoat on its hook and bring a tennis racquel. 





Book for a day or so, but pack for a month, You'll stay on in spile 
of yourself. Everything—from squash racquets to talkie pietures- 


included in the terms, 


alace Hotel Torquay 


BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL GUEST HOUSE 
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News of the Week 


HAT the Austrian Government called the suppression 
W of a Socialist outbreak was in fact civil war, and 
a form of civil war which makes international complica- 
tions dangerously probable. ‘The elements in the Austrian 
situation are simple. There are the Nazis, supported 
by Germany. There is the Fascist Heimwehr, approved 
by Italy. There are the Socialists, approved by every 


> French Government since the 1932 elections down to 


the fall of M. Daladier’s Administration ten days ago. 


if Dr. Dollfuss could have played off the Heimwehr 
' and the Socialists against the Nazis his way would have 
been easy and his victory swift. 


But the hatred of the 
Heimwehr, representing the Roman Catholic Church 


_ and the provinces, against the irreligious democracy of 


the capital, was implacable, and the Chancellor has 


_ been driven more and more into the hands of the Heim- 


wehr leaders, Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey. For 
that Signor Mussolini must be held in some degree 
responsible, though Italian interference with Austria’s 
internal affairs was negligible compared with German. 
It can be no mere coincidence that the blow at the 
Government no 
to Socialism came into office in 


longer favourable 


' France, 


* * * cy 


As to the course of the fighting and the position that 
will develop after it, more reliable news than is available 
must be awaited; but the Government, after 
engagements in which light and heavy 
appear to be getting control of the 
The odds in such a conflict as has been raging 


) 1 Vienna are enormously in favour of a trained and disci- 
Dl Z he ° : . 
» Puned force supplied with artillery even if their opponents 


have machine guns as well as rifles. But Vienna, which is 
Socialist through and through, contains more than a 
quarter of the population of all Austria, and the Socialists’ 
irregular force, the Schiitzbund, has been in existence long 
enough to attain considerable efliciency. The bombard- 
ment of the splendid block of workers’ dwellings is 
deplorable, and the bitterness which the present conflict, 
whatever its immediate occasion, must engender will be a 
dominating factor in Austrian politics for years to come. 
The doubtful and perhaps the decisive factor today is 
of course the attitude of the Austrian Nazis. If they 
are waiting for the two warring factions, both equally 
hostile to them, to fight themselves to a standstill they 
may find the moment for their own coup fixed for them by 
others. The alternative—that the Government may 
derive a new predominance from a victory over the 
Socialists—is possible but less probable. Dr. Dollfuss is 
apparently to go forward with his appeal to the League 
of Nations regarding German interference, and_ if 
Tuesday's developments seem to put that rather in the 
background their international reactions may make it the 
more necessary. 
; Re x * * 


The New Régime in France 

Paris is a city of emotionally swift alternations, and 
the transition from the barricades and bombs of last 
week back to order and calm is complete, at least out- 
The one-day strike of Monday took place 


wardly. as 


planned, but little disorder and no great dislocation 
resulted. Now M. Doumergue has his chance. He has 


formed his Government of national concentration with 
only the Socialists and Royalists holding aloof. Marshal 
Pétain at the Ministry of War and M. Barthou, hero 
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(or villain) of the Genoa Conference of 1922, are notable 
appointments; and so is the presence of M. Herriot 
and M. Tardieu, both without portfolios, in the same 
Cabinet. France should enjoy political tranquillity for 
a time, for M. Doumergue will no doubt get the necessary 
majority for immediate measures, including the passage 
of the Budget, and then adjourn the Chamber for some 
time. But all the clements of a formidable opposition 
exist. The Socialists are openly hostile, and M. Herriot 
‘an certainly not swing the Radicals as a whole behind 
the Cabinet. That is a good reason for adjourning as 
soon as possible. Internationally the Doumergue Govern- 
ment is likely to follow its predecessor’s policy in most 
fields, though it will begin by being stiffer in the matter 
of disarmament. But it has to be remembered that if 
it should decide on concessions, it could carry the country 
with it as a Government of the Left never could. 
* * » * 

Disarmament Delays 

The postponement of any resumption of the Disarma- 
ment Conference for another two months is a depressing 
commentary on the course of international events. The 
grounds for so long a delay are not stated and are not 
immediately apparent. There is, of course, the change 
of Government in France, but M. Doumergue does not 
need eight weeks to decide in what respects, if any, he 
should depart from the disarmament policy of his pre- 
There is Mr. Eden's tour to Paris, Berlin 
and Rome, but all that can be done at those three 
capitals could be done in a fortnight. If the new British 
disarmament proposals are to be taken as a_ fresh 
starting point, as everyone who cares about disarmament 
desires, they need to be brought under general discussion 
without delay. The method of private conversations 
has completely exhausted its possibilities, whatever they 
may have been, and the sooner a new attempt is made 
at Geneva the better. Any hopes the British draft has 
aroused will be dead and cold by April 10th. It is true 
that Mr. Henderson has power to summon the Bureau 
of the Conference before then, and it is to be hoped he 
may have the strength of mind to do it. To postpone 
a return to the Conference’s normal methods in order 
to give further time for an alternative expedient so far 
results is highly questionable states- 


decessors. 


utterly barren in 
mianship. 
* * ok ok 

The All Peoples’ Association 

At this time of intense strain in the political and 
economic relationships between nations when international 
co-operation seems to have reached low-water mark, it is 
well to realize that active organizations such as the All 
Peoples’ Association and the Committee of International 
Understanding and Co-operation are continually working 
to promote a better atmosphere. On Wednesday last 
Sir John Simon was welcomed by Sir Evelyn Wrench, 
President of the former organization, and Lord London- 
derry, Chairman of the latter, and formally opened the 
premises at 9 Arlington Street, which constitute the two 
Neadquarters in London. The presence of the Foreign 
Secretary, five Ambassadors, and seven other representa- 
tives of foreign countries was an appropriate indication 
of the fact that diplomacy can only build on the basis of 
an understanding between peoples. If the people of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and other countries had the same 
tasy access to one another as Englishmen have to English- 
men there would be no international troubles. It is the 
aim of these two bodies to get as near as is possible to this 
ideal by stimulating personal intercourse and circulating 
the ideas and the culture which all peoples can share. 


=—=—=—=—=.. 
The Cunarder 

The decision taken by the Government in regand jy 
the Cunarder ‘ No. 584’ and its possible sister ship has 
several important consequences. In the first place it 
will enable work to be resumed on the Clyde, ang vil 
directly give employment to some thousands of Skilled 
men, and indirectly to some thousands of others, h 
the second place, in enabling a British line to recove, 
the Blue Riband of the Atlantic it will avert Some 
threatened loss of prestige to British passenger shipping 
though this gain would be dearly bought if America, 
were unwilling to resume their old habit of travelling 
expensively and we were saddled with a white elephan 
But the third, and a peculiarly interesting result, is thy 
the Government becomes an investor, to the tune possibly 
of £9,500,000 on debenture security, in the great 
shipping company in the world, and has assumed thi 
responsibility only after imposing certain condition, 
which have been accepted—namely, that the Cunard ani 
White Star lines should pool their North Atlantic interes 
in a merger.. Here is a case where it was a conditi, 
of Government help that the businesses  conceme 
should climinate wasteful competition—a__ precede 
which ought to be followed in dealing with certain othe 
important, but not equally efficient, industries, 

x* * * X* 

The Balkan Pact 

The signing of the Balkan Pact by Gree, 
Turkey, Roumania and Yugoslavia is, in the maip, 
a triumph for Greek diplomacy. Greece has bee 
shaping her foreign policy with much shrewdness ani 
foresight. She had already greatly strengthened her 
position in the Aegean by converting her old attitude 
of hostility to Turkey into one of close understanding 
based on agreements; and now she has endeavour 
to stabilize her position in Macedonia by bringing iy 
the two most powerful Balkan Powers to join with her 
and Turkey in an undertaking to secure “ the main- 
tenance of the territorial order actually established in 
the Balkans” and to guarantee the security of one 
another’s Balkan frontiers. But a Balkan Pact whieh 
does not include Bulgaria and Albania is a very one- 
sided affair. For Bulgaria, who will never relinquish 
the hope of a favourable revision of her Macedonia 
frontiers, such an undertaking was out of the question, 
and Albania is tied by her relations with Italy. Ata 
time when treaty revision is in the air there was the 
strongest inducement to Roumania and Yugoslavia to 
join in creating a bloc pledged to the status quo. Bit 
for Yugoslavia, who, after years of acute friction, has 
at last been drawing near to a good understanding wit) 
Bulgaria, the Pact has almost as many disadvantages 
as advantages. An agreement in which Bulgaria does 
not join cannot properly be called ‘ Balkan.” All her 
grievances, territorial, racial, and economic, remain. 

x * * % 

Lord Dawson’s Bill 

The Government were undoubtedly wise in maintaining 
an attitude of neutrality—at any rate at this stage— 
towards Lord Dawson’s Bill for the Restriction of the 
Sale of Contraceptives, but the voting on the Bill, whos 





second reading was earried by 45 votes to 6, was signifi 
cant and suggests that the measure may have some 
chance of getting safely through both Houses. It would 


have none at all without the amendments which Lon 


Dawson declared himself ready to accept, for as it stands 
it is much too drastic. It would, for example, prevent the 
advertisement of approved contraceptives in medied 
papers. To restrict the sale of these appliances to ordinaty 


chemists who would stock them without any aggressiv¢ & 
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display oF advertisement would be eminently desirable, 
and it seems not unlikely that now that the great multiple 
chemists are supplying contraceptives the matter will 
gradually settle itself that way. In so far as irregularity 
by the unmarried is suggested and stimulated by the 
display of contraceptives in shop windows, any measure 
that will check that is to be welcomed, but clearly an 
inquisition that would distinguish between married and 
unmarried purchasers 1s impossible even if it could be 
justified. A sane and wholesome discussion like that in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday is all to the good, but it 
is questionable whether cnough will be left in the amended 
Bill to make it worth while. 

* * * * 
The Unsettled Dispute with France 

The worst of retaliatory tariffs is that they are apt to 

obscure the fact that two wrongs do not make a right, and 
to produce bad blood between friendly countries. The 
French Government undoubtedly treated us unfairly 
when it discriminated against us by restoring the quotas 
for American and Belgian imports whilst insisting on 
diminished quotas for British goods; and it was Mr. 
Runciman’s duty to stand up for British exporters. But 
the moment when France was passing through a political 
crisis and a new Government was coming into being was 
not a fortunate one for tariff reprisals, though it is only fair 
to say that these reprisals were decided on before the 
crisis developed. But to persist in the decision in spite of 
the fact that the new French Government has made an 
appeal for conciliation, and has asked for conversations 
with a view to agreement, is not a very happy way of 
illustrating the virtues of Protection. There is no dis- 
position in this country to minimize the fact that the 
French in this matter have treated us shabbily. They 
must be brought to face our grievances. But nothing 
should be left undone to get this matter settled in a 
friendly way. . 

* * * * 
General O’Duffy’s Irish Policy 

Sentimentally, it is probable that a majority of 

Irishmen in the Free State would like Ireland to 
be a Republic, but not if it meant sacrificing for ever 
their ideal of a reunited Ireland. In the statement of 
policy which he made to the general constituent council 
of the United Ireland Party, General O’Duffy clearly 
exposed the weakest point in Mr. De Valera’s position 
as a champion of reunion. The Free State can with- 
draw from partnership in the British Commonwealth when- 
ever it likes, he asserted—and that is perfectly true. But 
the only Republic which it would be in a position to 
declare would be a 26-county Republic—minus Ulster. 
If it wants reunion, it must be content with its existing 
In other words, the Republicanism of Mr. De 
Valera and his policy of antagonism to England are 
fatal to the hopes of a united Ireland. That is a line 
of ineontestably sound argument that the Free State 
Opposition may find it profitable to pursue. 

* * * * 


status, 


Iron and Steel 

The scheme of reorganization, as it is at present 
understood by the iron and steel industry, does not 
appear to go as far as the least that the Government 
and the nation have the right to expect—which is that 
waste should be eradicated, redundant and_ obsolete 
plant closed down, and free elbow room provided for the 
most efficient producers. This will not be attained 
by a plan to fix prices in the home market, prevent 
by means of quotas an increase in production, and actually 
reduce the output of many eflicient units. To reorganize 
the industry in that spirit would be to fossilize it, It 
would enable uneconomic and unbalanced production 





to continue at the expease of progressive works, which, 
as the Chairman of the Whitehead Iron and Steel Company 
has said, can find an ample margin in present prices to 
earn a good profit. It might squeeze money out of 
the home consumer, but it would never restore our 
export trade. 
* * * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Mr. Clarry’s 
motion on the need for improving the national defences 
gave a chance of estimating what echoes of the howls for 
rearmament in some sections of the Press have reached 
the House of Commons. 'The debate certainly showed that 
the whole House was uneasy, but also that most of ‘the 
House was littie inclined to Jingoism. Mr. Clarry himself 
favoured a kind of concealed rearmament & la Nazi, and 
was too divided between a desire to make the country safe 
according to his ideas and a desire not to begin a race in 
armaments to be effective. Mr. Loder, though his amend- 
ment was abused by Mr. Churchill, put his case for waiting 
to see whether a Disarmament Convention was possible 
quietly and well. Sir Edward Grigg, who has generally 
something useful to say, found on this occasion the most 
useful thing to be that neither the motion nor the amend- 
ment were suitably worded. Mr. Churchill was in fine 
oratorical form in a speech which 
impromptu than most. THe made a few wild suggestions 
such as the denunciation of the London Naval Treaty, 
but his chief difference with the Government this time 
was really that he does:’t trust them to fulfil their primary 
duty of providing in time for national defence. Mr. 
Baldwin’s impressive reply was that they knew their 
duty and would perform it. He was quite frank in his 
view that this involved cither indefinite rearmament if 
the Disarmament Conventicn collapsed or rearmament 


up to the limits which an agreed Convention allowed. 
x * * * 


appeared more 


The House of Commons has launched the Bill giving 
home-produce motor spirit a fiscal preference during the 
next few years. Mr. Ernest Brown clearly knew his case, 
though his exposition of it sounded algebraic, and though 
he could not soothe the qualms of some members who see 
in the scheme a repetition of the bect-sugar subsidy, 
which has sucked in so much of the taxpayers” money. 
The week 
On Friday Lady Astor’s tongue ran away with her, and 
she accused some members of being brewers’ puppets 
until the Speaker told her such things must not be said. 
The irritation she engenders is at least partly dissipated 
by her undoubted gallantry. On Monday the whole 
Opposition and many supporters of the Government 
were upset by Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct of a piece of the 
Unemployment Bill. They had spent a long time on one 
point, but not so much as to warrant more than a charge 
of error of judgement, and Mr. Chamberlain’s charge of 
obstruction aroused the resentment of those who were 
genuinely anxious to debate other points crowded out by 
lack of time. The real trouble is that a Committee of the 
whole House is a bad legislative instrument. It can only 
be made workable by a time-table, and a time-table docs 
not always work satisfactorily. 

* * * * 
Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator ” 

Next week’s issue of The Spectator will be a Literary 
Number, in which we shall publish the first of a series 
of articles on Mexico and Guatemala by Aldous Huxley, 
an article on Sir Thomas Malory by T. S. Eliot, poem: 
by Siegfried Sassoon and Stephen Spender, and reviews 
by Herbert Read, J. L. Hammond, William Plomer, 
Bonamy Dobrée, Dr. Edward Glover, H. E. Bates, Hamish 
Miles, Gerald Heard, Edwin Muir, and L. A. G. Strong. 


has also seen two Parliamentary scenes. 
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The Coal Muddle 


OAL, iron and steel, cotton, shipping—these great 
industrics loom large across our horizon as one 
after another they make some new claim on the State to 
enable them to hold their own in the world’s economy. 
Behind each and all of them, as we have now been forced 
to realize, must stand the supporting strength of the whole 
nation, without which they would founder. The great 
Cunarder could not be left, unfinished, to be a “ folly ” of 
modern engineering on the Clyde; and in this case the 
Cunard and White Star lines had the wisdom to arrange 
the merger which was the condition of State assistance. 
Tron and steel, languishing under disabilities of which 
foreign competition was only one, asked for and got a 
tariff; but the State is still awaiting the fulfilment of the 
industry's promise to set its own house in order, Cotton, 
faced with Japanese competition, will increasingly be 
disposed to turn to the Government for support. And 
coal, for a quarter of a century the bad child of British 
industry and, since the War, the subject of two Royal 
Commissions and frequent Parliamentary discussion, 
depends on Government support for its exports, and 
will be a principal beneficiary from the new Bill to 
assist the home-production of oil. 

All the fundamental conditions affecting the welfare of 
these industries have been changed in recent years, 
except, in many cases, the mentality of the owners. It 
has been too little realized that in a matter affecting the 
welfare of the whole nation an industrialist cannot gct the 
whole nation to come to his support without incurring 
corresponding dutics and responsibilitics. In several 
basic industries certain owners are deliberately or blindly 
challenging the interests of the community at the very 
moment when capitalism is faced with a crisis which 
presents only two alternatives—to justify itself by its 
own capacity for reform, or to go under. On the subject 
of iron and steel reorganization, much has been and 
probably will be said, but we do not yet despair of the 
suecess of voluntary effort in securing an agreed scheme 
for improved production. But at the back of iron and 
steel is coal, a prime source of Britain’s industrial great- 
ness in the past and still the basic industry on which the 
whole fabric rests. Here the whole situation has been 
obscured, not for lack of any information, but by reason of 
the very tediousness of a theme which for decades has 
presented the same wearisome problems of bickering 
and disorder. From time to time some incident which 
reveals the mis-working of the district quotas, or the 

_ unloading of a cargo of Polish coal on the Thames stirs 
the interest of the public. But the story of contemptuous 
defiance with which the coal-owners have recently been 
obstructing the Reorganization Commission set up by 
Act of Parliament has received little attention from the 
Government, which is defied, or from the public, which is 
wronged. The amending Bill promised by the Secretary 
to the Mines Department will not deal with major issues. 

To solve the problem of coal is to solve the problem 
of British industry. For upon the proper development 
of the mines and subsidiary industries will depend the 
economic production of power on a national scale— 
electricity, gas, oil from coal—and innumerable by- 
products of coal. But we do not need to draw the complete 
picture of the vast potentialities of the coal-fields of 
Great Britain when adequately unified and scientifically 
exploited. Suflicient for the moment that we have been 
assured again and again by every disinterested expert that 
the productive efficiency of the mines for present purposes 
depends on amalgamation of colliery undertakings now 
competing one against another. ‘The Coal Mines Re- 


organization Commission in its recent report condenined 
in the strongest terms the “ haphazard development of 
each coalfield by a large number of unco-ordinated units 
brought into existence on no national plan, nearly al 
working below capacity, competing suicidally, whethe 
in capital expenditure or in prices, or both, for a market 
that cannot absorb the product of all.” Carefully prepared 
amalgamations would provide scope for a “ saving of 
many millions a year ” merely by enabling mines to work 
to capacity ; and this without taking into account the 
infinite possibilities of co-operation in producing new 
coal products and rationalized distribution, 

It was the duty of the Commission, set up by the Act of 
1930, to promote the reorganization of the industry 
by means of amalgamations. It was within its powers 
cither to stimulate the industry in the various districts 
to voluntary action in devising schemes, or, failing this, 
to resort to compulsion. At every turn it met with 
opposition either from the Central Committee of the 
colliery owners or from individual colliery owners who 
refused to provide them with facilities for investigation, 
The Commission has recently been foreed to fall back on 
its powers under the Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) 
Act, and to summon the chairmen and sceretaries 
of certain companies to appear in London and produce 
the necessary documents. Not that the Commission has 
used high-handed methods. It has declared its readiness 
to accept inferior schemes of reform carried out volun- 
tarily in preference to superior ones imposed compulsorily ; 
and in deference to the wishes of a majority in the 
West Yorkshire district has aecepted a scheme of 
“partial * amalgamation which would involve central 
control as opposed to one of total amalgamation through 
financial mergers. ‘The Chairman, Sir Ernest Gowers, 
and his associates, assured that the Government is behind 
them, have behaved with the utmost consideration; 
but their efforts on behalf of the industry have so far 
been balked by obscurantist prejudices inherited trom 
the days of small industries and cut-throat competition. 
“The force of the necessity of things,” said Sir Ernest 
Gowers in a speech last week, will “ drive the Parliamen- 
tary machine up against the industry; it lies with the 
coal-owners themselves to determine whether that machine 
is used to destroy their capitalism or to fulfil it.” 

The present Government stands, not for destroying, but 
fulfilling. And, therefore, it should be one of its first 
duties to come to the help of what is sane in the leadership 
of the mining industry and rescue it from what is insane 
and heading for disaster for itself and for the country. 
Nothing would so speedily settle the whole question of 
co-ordinating the activities of the industry as to adopt the 
recommendation of two Royal Commissions, the Sankey 
and the Samuel Commissions, that the mineral rights 
should be acquired by the State, which would thus become 
the lessor of all the mines. This plan has also the 
approval of Sir Ernest Gowers and all his colleagues on the 
Reorganization Commission, and of a large number of 
mine-owners. The reform, whose recommendation rests 
upon an overwhelming weight of expert evidence, is 
comprehensive but simple. Royalty-owners would be 
compensated and satisfied. Mine-owners would be bene 
fited. Many economies would at once result. The 
independent body which would presumably be appointed 
to act on behalf of the State, would be in a strong position 
to promote or enforce amalgamations, with central 
authorities empowered by whole areas to elose super 
fluous pits, develop the best pits, promote unified selling 
policies, avoid duplication and conduct researeb. Not 
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need it be feared that efficiency in the raising, selling, 
transport and developed use of coal would increase or 

rpetuate unemployment. There could be no greater 
fillip to the whole industry of the country than to increase 
efficiency in the production and treatment of coal. It 
would mean more uses for coal, a larger output, and in the 
Jong run more employment for miners, and the removal 


of the long-standing sense of grievance arising from the 
knowledge that the industry is being mismanaged. The 
National Government, which has deserved credit for 
dealing with the financial muddle bequeathed to it in 
1931, is in a strong position for turning to the con- 
structive task of removing the muddle of coal, and so 
laying the basis for the recovery of all other industries. 


Fascism in Britain 


EFORE very long Fascism may be much more alive 
B as an issue in British politics than ever Socialism 
has been. In homoeopathic doses Socialism is not a 
doctrine but only one side of an argument of pure expe- 
diency in a particular case ; it is in this form not a dis- 
tinctively Labour policy at all, but is quite compatible 
with strict Conservatism; and, indeed, there are 
jneasures that can fairly be described as Socialistic 
which have a much better chance of being carried by a 
Conservative Government than by a Government of any 
other party. We have had two avowedly Socialist 
Governments in the last ten years, but the outstanding 
Socialist measure—the Electricity Act—was passed by : 
Conservative Government. On the other hand, Socialism 
in the other sense of a complete transformation in the 
economic basis of our society is not going to be carried 
at all by Parliamentary and democratic methods. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is quite right. The complete Socialist 
State must be made within the five years of a single 
Parliament’s life, or it will never be made at all. That 
idea is at the basis of his project for abolishing the House 
of Lords by straining the prerogative of the Crown 
and then putting the Commons gently to sleep until the 
job is finished. Another way is to find a Cromwell who 
will enter the House with his soldiers and have “ that 
bauble ” taken away, or what amounts to the same thing, 
frighten « recalcitrant House into surrender by armed 
and disciplined bands outside. This is Sir Oswald 
Both are the ways of Fascism. 





Mosley’s way. 
With these two examples before us, it is idle to pretend 
that there is something in the air of our British politics 
that renders us immune from the infection of Fascism. 
On the contrary, our politics seem to be shaping to make 
this a very real issue indeed. Supposing that National 
Government for some reason fell out of electoral favour, 
the next Government would probably be one that called 
itself! Labour; but the mere title on past records of 
achievement would connote little that was both definite 
and creditable. It could only mean something more 
definite when this issue between the Socialist League 
and the trade unionists has been settled one way 
or the other, and it will only be settled either by the 
victory of the League or by a split in the Labour 
Party. It is one of the faults of the National Govern- 
ment’s strategy that it apparently does not realize what 
achance it has of detaching a large mass of trade unionist 
votes from Labour and is not shaping its policy so as to 
accomplish a result so eminently desirable both in its own 
interests and in those of trade unionism itself. 
~ Whether that chance is taken or not, the real division 
in our national policy is likely to be between those who 
believe in Parliamentary forms of democracy and Fascists 
of one school or another who do not. That was the main 
issue in the riots in Paris last week, though it may have 
been overlaid by the general indignation at the financial 
scandals. But the real explosive in the Place de la 
Concorde was the desire to discredit or overthrow the 
Parliamentary régime. This issue of principle has been 
evaded by the formation of a Government drawn from 
all parties except those of the extreme Left, but no one 


can be confident that the experiment will work in France: 
M. Doumergue would like France to adopt our English 
system which gives the power of dissolution to the 
Government (with the President in the place of the 
Crown) and to supersede the present constitutional rule 
under which the Chamber that disagrees with the 
Government remains for the full term of its lease and 
Ministers are changed to suit its views. Probably the 
reason for the French rule is that the founders of the 
Republic were afraid of the Napoleonic—that is to say, 
the Fascist—tradition and wanted special safeguards 
against it. Unlike the French, we have no such tradition 
in our blood ; but what has been happening in France 
underlines the warnings against Fascism here too. 
Proximus ardet Ucalegon—next door may be afire with 
Fascism any day. 

There has appeared this week an ably written book, by 
Mr. James Drennan, on Sir Oswald Mosley and Britis’: 
Fascism (“ B.U.F.” , published by John Murray). It 
labours to prove by ingenious essays in the ideology of 
British politics that Fascism is the only politieal creed 
that fits modern conditions, and the more it labours 
the more clear it becomes that Fascism is not a creed 
at all, but only a method. We are not concerned with 
the book in so far as it is a defence of Sir Oswald Moslev’s 
political creed. Perhaps he has been misunderstood ; 
but a politician who since the War has been successively 
Coalitionist, Conservative, Independent, Socialist and 
Labour, Socialist and anti-Labour, and now is head of 
a party that is to sweep away al others has, on the most 
favourable view, misunderstood other parties and must 
not complain of being misunderstood himself. But how 
amazingly little is there that is original in his programme. 
Loyalty to the throne is the first tenet of the dictator 
Fascists ; but you do not need to wear a black or any 
other colour of shirt for that. He wants more organiza- 
tion with protection and more regimentation of industry. 
But surely he has heard of Mr. Elliot’s agricultural 
policy and knows that we are all watching the results of 
President Roosevelt’s experiments. He wants a self- 
contained Empire. So does Lord Beaverbrook. He 

rants changes in the procedure of the Commons that 
bear a strong family likeness to the proposals of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and he wants to turn the House of 
Lords into a Soviet Parliament of industry, perhaps not 
remembering that Mr. Churchill, too, has advocated a 
separate Economic Parliament. The programme of 
Fascism is, in fact, a canto of quotations from ideas put 
forward by others, torn from their old setting, and 
placed in a new one. There is something to be said for 
every suggestion that he makes. But that is not the 
issue in Fascism. The issue is whether the methods of 
Fascism are the only or the best way of realizing 
whatever is useful in any or all of them. You might 
accept all or nearly all that he advocates in the way of 
reform, and _ still think that National Government — 
cither this or some better National Government later — 
is the right way to extract all the value from them. 

And it is on Fascism as a political method—which is 
all that it really is—that Mr. Brennan’s book fails and 
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Sir Oswald Mosley himself will probably fail. How can 
Mr. Brennan reconcile his argument that Fascism is the 
only and most practical method with his earlier apology 
for the Fascist organization of physical force as a mere 
measure of self-defence, or his contempt for “ democratic 
inhibitions about the use of violence” ? As a defence 
of the Fascist methods of political controversy this 
ably written book really boils down to this, that because 
Sir Oswald Mosley has found no use for other- methods 
and organizations that he has tricd, therefore no one 
else should have any use for them, and we must all wear 


—— === 


black shirts and be prepared to use our fists. But does 
it follow? Is it not possible that the fault is wit, 
Sir Oswald Mosley and not with the other parties 
which he has belonged? We have an open mind oy 
some of the ideas on his programme, and are both fully 
conscious of all the defects and dangers of Parliamentary 
democracy and anxious to cure them. The immediate 
issuc is one of method. If fists must be used to Cure 
these faults, are they better used thumping the Treasury. 
box, as the Parliamentarians say, or in the faces of 
their opponents, as the Fascists say? 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE demand of the North Wales Liberals that 
Mr. Lloyd George should be recalled to the 
leadership of the Liberal Party means nothing very 
much in itself, for the nominators represent for the 
most part a region which is a kind of Lloyd George 
family enclave. Still, what North Wales says today 
other parts of Wales, and some parts of England 
and Scotland, may conceivably be saying tomorrow, 
It is true, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George is 71, 
but nothing is so misleading as to measure men by 
the calendar. Mr. Sean O’Casey, I sce, thinks him as 
voung as a man of 24—which is the easier to believe in 
view of the devastating maturity of young men of 24 
nowadays. Here in short is a great party—at any rate 
a still potentially great party—in desperate need of a 
leader; and a leader with a notable record still capable of 
leading and pretty clearly willmg to lead. Surely, 
therefore, the obvious conclusion follows ? It does not ; 
not for a moment. For what is lacking is the willingness 
of the party to accept the leader. And I see no prospect 
of a united Liberal Party, even of. a united Samuelite 
Liberal Party, lining up behind Mr. Lloyd George. 
* X* * a 
News of the death of M. William Martin, the late 
Foreign Editor of the Journal de Genéve, reached me 
just too late for comment last week. 
almost an irreparable, loss. That, I agree, is putting it 
very high. But I can think of no one who made himself 
a position equal to William Martin’s. His daily leaders 
on international affairs converted his paper from a small 
provincial daily to an organ no European Foreign Office 
or Embassy could afford to miss. And since he left 
it it has dropped back into comparative insignificance. 
I have never agreed with the complaint that Martin 
was unfair to Great Britain. He looked at international 
affairs with the detachment natural to his Swiss 
nationality, and from the standpoint of a profound 
believer in the League of Nations, and his censure was 
directed indiscriminately against any and every State 
falling short of its League obligations. He thought 
this country came very badly out of the Manchurian 
discussions of two years ago. But so, for that matter, 
did a great many Englishmen. Martin’s knowledge 
was immense, but he generously attributed to the com- 
petence of his secretary his ability to pick the relevant 
facts out of the appropriate pigeon-hole at a moment's 
notice. 


It is an immense, 


* ok a * 

Just before the recent violent disturbances began in 
France I had a letter from a Frenchman (who happens 
to be a Monarchist), telling me that he was certain 
that there would be some violent outbreaks before long, 
and that nothing would be right with France till a 
leader appeared strong cnough to defy the forces of 
petty political intrigue. Politically we are not in such 
a bad way as the French, but here, too, the demand for 
the traditional “ strong man,” capable of getting things 


done quickly, plays into the hands of Fascists and 
Communists alike. But why should it so readily be 
assumed that powerful leadership is inconsistent with 
democracy ? I am glad to see that a vigorous protest 
against this idea is made in a manifesto on “ Liberty 
and Democratic Leadership ” which has just been issued 
over the names of 145 signatories ; and I observe that 
they are not merely affirming their faith in democracy 
and their dislike of violence, but ask for “a conception 
of leadership that involves treating democracy with a 
new respect, offering scientific schemes of a far-sighted 
and far-reaching order.’ I wish I had space to give the 
full list of the signatories. It seems to me to include 
intellectuals belonging to every conceivable walk of life 
or school of thought, and one is inelined to ask, if all 
these British men and women are so emphatically 
democratic, who ean there be in this country, except the 
spectacular Fascists, Communists and Socialist League- 
ites, to keep our revolution going when once it is started? 
* * * * 

The London Salvage Corps case, which has ended in 
four years’ penal servitude for Captain Miles, is more 
a psychological problem than anything else. It does, 
of course, coming after other City cases which will be 
easily enough recalled, touch questions of national 
honour at a moment when we may be tempted to be a 
little over-complacent about the Stavisky case in France. 
But what interests me at any rate is how a man with 
Captain Miles’s wholly creditable past, with his assured 
position and comfortable income, could be capable of 
the transactions which carried him into the dock and 
from the dock to a convict prison. Actually the explana- 
tion is perfectly, almost tragically, simple. It is the 
old ease of the clerk who bets on horses and has to get 
money somehow to make ends mect. In Captain Miles’s 
case it was not horses but what he called “* this miserable 
Stock Exchange business ’”—speculations that he could 
not afford and that went wrong. The Stock Exchange 
is a valuable institution; investment is the life blood 
of commerce ; and to draw clear lines between legitimate 
investment and illegitimate speculation is never easy. 
But on one point at any rate no degree of dogmatism 
ean be excessive. The man who buys shares with money 
he has not got not only invites disaster but deserves it. 

* * * * 

TI see that a second volume of the Letters of HT. IE. A. 
is to be published in a few weeks’ time. I understand 
that the correspondence from which this second selection 
is compiled contained some pointed references to Mr. 
Asquith’s former colleague, the present Foreign Secretary. 
I shall be interested to see what diseretion the editor has 


exercised, 
% xe * * 


I was guilty last week of giving the name of Miss Helen 
Waddell’s best-known novel as Héloise and -ibelard. 
It is, of course, Peter Abelard. 
have purloined George Moore’s title. 


Miss Waddell could not 
JANUS. 
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Herr Hitler’s Foreign Policy 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


| The next article by Mr. Greenwood, who has been examining the situation in Germany on behalf 
of Tne Srecraror, will be on the new philosophy and technique of German polities. | 


R. LLOYD GEORGE quotes in his memoirs a 
memorandum written for the Cabinet in 1916, in 
which Lord Balfour deprecated any attempt to interfere 
with German internal military policy in the event of an 
Allied victory. ° One of the few recorded attempts to 
crush militarism in a defeated State,’ it ran, “ was 
Napoleon’s attempt to destroy the Prussian Army after 
Jena. No attempt was ever less successful. As every- 
body knows, Napoleon’s policy compelled Prussia to 
contrive a military system which has created modern 
Germany.” ‘These prophetic words passed unheeded. 
The Allies forced upon Germany the small professional 
army which military thinkers now hold to be the 
striking weapon of the future; by imposing material 
disarmament they induced her to develop a complete 
scheme of industrial organization for high-speed arms 
production ; and by frustrating the military tradition 
of the German people they laid the seeds of the various 
illegal Corps, Black Reichswehr and the like, of which 
the Storm Troops are the lineal descendants. 

The military value of the 3,000,000 S.A. and S.S. 
is dillicult to assess. The great majority are unarmed, 
and are apparently to remain so except for the new 
dagger, which according to S.A. headquarters will take 
a year or so to supply. Independent military observers 
estimate their training to date as worth, on an average, 
between one and two months’ service in a regular army- 
But with their associated organizations, Air Protection 
Corps and the like, their duty is to organize the whole 
people for the event of war and to impregnate them with 
an indestructible morale. Every man must be fit and 
* wehrhaft,’ ready and able to bear arms if necessary, 
and every citizen, man, woman and child, must be 
prepared to hold out to the last. As one of Hitler's 
greatest friends put it to me the other day, “ You can 
start a preventive war; you can bomb our cities and 
occupy our territory. But this time vou will not break 
There will be no November, 1918, in the 
I think this is somewhat optimistic, but if 


our spirit. 
next war.” 
is at any rate impossible to conceive a better organization 
than that of the Third Reich to stand up to air raids 
orto carry on guerilla warfare in the event of * Sanctions ” 
on German territory, 

The Nazi leaders are beginning to realize that they are 
emerging from what one of them described to me as the 
“zone of preventive war.” This is likely to have a 
considerable effect on their policy, particularly as regards 
On the whole, I think they would prefer 
armament to the French level would be 


disarmament. 
# convention 
expensive and it is not wholly meaningless that the 
aituma elections were fought largely on “slogans ” such as, 
“With Hitler against the madness of armaments.” 
But, disarmament or no disarmament, Germany means 
to have full and unconditional equality, and the sort 
of equality she visualizes will make her once more 
the strongest single Power in Europe. Moreover, the 
fundamental idea underlying Nazi foreign policy is 
that only a strong and united nation can obtain real 
” Gleichberechtigung,” a term which, as I understand 
it, implies a revision, to an extent as yet undefined, of 
the territorial and political status quo of Versailles. 

What are Germany's aims? When I told a senior 
Foreign Office official that the trouble lay in the length 
of his country’s list of demands, he replied that 
Germany was not responsible for the fact that Versailles 


had presented her with that list. Evacuation of 
occupied territory, the abolition of Reparations, 
armament equality, the return of the Saar Basin, the 
with Austria, the return of the Corridor 
and the revision of other boundaries, the allocation of 
colonial mandates ; no observer of post-War Germany 
can ever have been in doubt that as each objective was 
secured the next one would be brought out. It mattered 
little who was at the Foreign Office ; Stresemann’s peace 
policy was merely due to his determination to secure 
evacuation, without which Germany's hands were tied. 

The advent of Hitler has brought a certain change 


** Anschluss” 


of emphasis. Nazi foreign policy is above all racial : 


it aims, in the words of the Party programme, at * uniting 
all Germans in a greater Germany on the basis of th: 
The racialism of “ Mv 


Struggle ” inspires even Ilitler’s most pacific utterances. 


self-determination of peoples.” 


The repeated declaration, for example, that it is against 
Nazi convictions to want to turn Poles or Frenchmen or 
Czechs into Germans is based on the idea that the process 
must lead “to the destruction of the Germanic element,” 
and that the “ victors would thus in reality become the 
vanquished.” Racial purity is a fundamental article 
of Nazi faith, and this faith itself is leading them to 
adopt a more conciliatory attitude towards adjoining 
races. 

Nevertheless I confess that the recognition of the Polish 
Corridor, even for ten years, came as a surprise. I could 
not help but reflect, as I listened to Hitler in the Reichstag 
on January 30th, that the same words about Poland 
would probably have cost the life of any of his 
predecessors. I know that many Nazis and others in 
Germany regard the Pact as a skilful political move. The 
Germans have not abandoned the idea of regaining the 
Corridor, and personally never since I first went to 
Germany in 1921 have I thought for a moment that they 
would. One Nazi expert on foreign affairs told me 
recently that he hoped that when relations with Poland 
were better (and Germany stronger) the question could 
be solved in a friendly manner. But whichever way you 
look at it, the Pact is a step in advance. 

It was noticeable that Hitler's offer of an understanding 
with France on the basis of a return of the Saar Basin 
(with a subsequent plebiscite) and the final renunciation of 
Alsace-Lorraine was received with applause by the Nazi 
deputies, who were relatively silent when the Leader spok: 
of Poland. I think the offer is sincere. Most Germans 
I have met who were doubtful about the Western 
frontier came from Nationalist rather than Nazi circles. 
One young S.S. man from the Rhineland, who told 
me harrowing tales of the negro occupation, added 
that as a German Nationalist nothing would please him 
better than a war of revenge against France, but as a 
National Socialist, with the good of the people at heart, 
he earnestly wished to end the thousand years of futile 
conflict with the * hereditary enemy.” 

It is futile to imagine that Nazi Germany has renounced 
external ambitions. There may well be ideas regarding 
the Ukraine and the Baltic States behind the Polish 
Pact, and there are other dreams of the future, such 
as the hope that some day the new racial ideals may 
unite the Teutonic or indeed the “ Arvan ” races. Above 
all, however, the Nazis are concentrating on Austria, 
and here they will, I think, remain adamant, even at 
the ultimate cost of war. The primary motiye-power 
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is sentimental—the great German ideal—but although 
a Nazi leader emphatically disclaimed to me, on racial 
grounds, further ambitions in Central Europe, Hitler 
‘an searcely fail to realize that the Nazification of 
Austria opens the door to the economic and cultural 
penetration of the Danubian area and the Balkans. 
The position in Austria presents many analogies to 
that in the Saar Basin. Iam writing this in Saarbriicken, 
fresh from a conversation with one of those emigrants 
who, like the White Russians in the past, long for the 
Western Powers and the League of Nations to destroy 
the great movement which has conquered their country. 
In both of these indisputably German territories the 
threat of foreign bayonets enables the political opponents 
of National Socialism to put up a fight against 
Gleichschaltung. I will not express any opinion upon 
the merits of the struggle. But if it is hoped to set 
up on Saar or Danube a barrier to Nazi Pan-Germanism 
in the name of Geneva principles, a permanent and 


=== 
unquestioned superiority of military force ‘will probably 
be needed. 

The fact is that the military, political and cultuyg 
“ Gleichberechtigung” of the German race means jp 
fact German supremacy in Central and Eastern Europe, 
My own hopes for the future rest upon the belief that 
the new spirit is rather different from the aggressiy¢ 
pre-War imperialism of Prussia. Hitler has learnt from 
the Kaiser’s mistakes and obviously desires an under. 
standing with England. Moreover, it is something 
of a novelty for nationalists to hope that other raceg 
may become nationalist and therefore strong, and the 
belief is seriously held that a new internationalism, 
perhaps embodied in a reformed “ League of Peoples,” 
may arise on a basis of racial self-consciousness. The 
Nazis are never tired of urging that real peace can only 
be achieved in the “ spirit of the front,”’ where a national 
resurgence in every country carries the generation which 
fought in the war into power, 


Christianity and Peace-making 


By the BISHOP OF BRADFORD (RT. REV. A. W. F. BLUNT) 


| This article is the fifth in a series on “ Christianity and Conduct.” 


It will be continued next week 


by Mr. Kenneth Ingram, who will write on “ Christianity and Sex Morality.” | 


HE Sermon on the Mount includes a blessing on 
“the peace-makers.” It is certain. that Christ 
meant by that more than a blessing on “ Pacitists,” if 
we use that term in its usual application to describe 
those people who declare an antipathy to all war and 
announce a determination to take no part in fighting. 
This may or may not be a valuable element in peace- 
making, but it is not the whole of it. To make peace 
is a constructive operation. History proves how dificult 
it is. Man has never found it hard to go to war, though 
it is encouraging to see that in these days an actual 
declaration of war is not so readily made as it used to 
be. But, again, the declaring and waging of war is only 
the last step in ‘ war-making,” which may be, and 
is only too assiduously, practised in the years before 
bellicose operations actually begin. For war and peace 
alike are more than the mere presence or absence of armed 
hostilities. They are both dependent upon the presence 
or absence in individuals and nations of a certain attitude 
of mind, a certain temper of society, a certain quality 
of principles and direction of common conduct. — It 
is very certain that we shall never enjoy settled peace 
until we have learnt how to construct the fabrie of a 
co-operative world. We make war so easily because 
we have ages of experience behind us in constructing 
the fabric of a competitive world. 

To say that the making of peace has been for nineteen 
hundred years the ultimate social purpose of the Christian 
Church’s efforts is only a seeming paradox. It is a para- 
dox ; for many Christians have waged wars, many of 
them in the name of religion, and the Church has condoned 
many wars and encouraged or even prompted some. 
But the paradox is only seeming; for if we realize that 
the main desire of the Church has always been to build 
up human character in Christlikeness, to build home 
life on the recognition of the sanctity of family ties, 
and to build the wider relations of mankind on_ the 
basis of common brotherhood under the fatherhood of 
God, we are bound to acknowledge that it has been 
actually at work on those things which constitute the 
very foundation of any stable peace-construction. That 
it has not always pursued this programme with con- 
tinuous enthusiasm, with complete consistency, or with 
sutticient enlightenment, is as undeniable as that it 
has not pursued it with satisfactory suceess. In biblical 


‘ 


language we “see not yet all things put under Christ,” 
and the power of sin has been and is at work within 
the Church as well as outside. But nothing can rob 
it of the credit of aiming at the very centre of the bull’s 
eye, even if it has often been a poor marksman. If 
the Church’s influence could be so purified as to work 
with deeper wisdom and more Christlike sincerity, and 
could be so strengthened as to be really dominant in 
human society, the main problem of peace-making 
would be much nearer to solution. 

The present duty of the Church, therefore, is not to 
change the nature of its activities, but to widen its 
ideas of the sphere in which those activities must be 
exercised. This enlargement of scope seems to me 
to be called for in two special directions : 

1. The Church must gird itself to proclaim in Christ's 
name the definite outlawry of war, not merely on the 
score of its fatuity, its inhumanity, or its devilishness, 
but also on the ground of fundamental Christian principle, 
that, as the resolution of the Lambeth Conference of 
1930 puts it, ‘ War as a method of settling international 
disputes is incompatible with the teaching and example 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” We must reiterate this with 
entire conviction and with no shuffling as to its implica- 
We must be whole-hearted in our support of all 
that may promote the abolition of war as a civilized 
method of international settlement. We must stand 
definitely against all adultcrations of Christian principle 
by the indulgence of racial or nationalist prejudices and 
bigotries, which so often are allowed to masquerade as 
Patriotism. The Church must dec'ar2 itself a convinced 
adherent of the internationalist outlook and must call 
its members to cultivate the internationalist attitude of 
mind, labouring so to spread this disposition in the nation 
and, through the nation, in the world, that the managers 
of the political machinery will be foreed to conform 
their conduct of affairs to this point of view. Our 
statesmen will never rise to a fully internationalist 
policy until they are subjected to the compulsion of a 
really internationalist conviction in the peoples who 
entrust them with the charge of their political fortunes 
and who eventually have to pay the bill for their political 
follies or crimes. 

2. The Church is called to busy itself with the study 
and investigation of the moral and spiritual principles 
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‘avolved in the present industrial, economic, and social 
ctructure of the world. Any thoughtful Christian has 
pe confess to a profound uneasiness of conscience, as he 
comes to realize how immorally and inhumanly the system 
of industrial and economic machinery seems to work. 
The increasing rationalization of industrial processes 
forebodes the permanent existence (on present arrange- 
ments) of an enormous pool of unemp’oyed labour, with 
all. its demoralizing and dehumani in: effects on the 
unemployed worker, and with its co.stant menace to 
the stability of society. The m chine is palpably 
failing to do its job of providing work for all who want 
it and food for all who are ready to earn ite But, 
further than all this, the plain fact that Money, which 
man invented to be his servant, has become his master, 
and that the financial system has ceased to be a proper 
instrument of a healthy and satisfactory world-economy, 
looks so much like an overt admission that we ‘ serve 
Mammon,’ that any who believe the only receipt for a good 
world is to be found in ‘serving God’ (interpreting that 
phrase in the widest sense, as Christ meant it) must 
awake to the challenge which the present situation offers 
to the fundamentals of Christian morality and must be 
prepared to take it up. 


Let it be fully realized that Communism, as at present 
understood, offers no solution whatever. No mere 
readjustment of political and industrial factors from 
a soulless Capitalism to an equally soulless Communism 
will do more than shift the incidence of the problem. 
Nothing will solve it, short of such a rearrangement 
of economic machinery and social values as will change 
society from an organization for purposes of productioa 
to an organization for purposes of human life. Here, 
I believe, we reach the very root of our problem and 
the innermost secret of our malaise. To deal adequately 
with it will require a supernatural degree of courage 
and wisdom. But the Church believes and has always 
believed in the accessibility of supernatural grace. 
It was by the power of that grace that it set out to 
Christianize individual life, home life, and the relations 
of men to one another, according to its conception of 
the scope of its duty at that time. It will be but an 
enlargement of its admitted duty to gird itself to the 
Christianizing of international relations and of the 
economic basis of human society. If it goes forward in 
the power of God to this task, it will make in this time 
of human distress exactly the one contribution which 
will open to mankind the path of deliverance. 


Strike in Paris 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


NE of the chief merits of flying is that it affords sudden 
() and astonishing contrasts: it was a rare aesthetic 
pleasure to leave London last Sunday morning, driving 
out to Croydon through a thin yellow fog, through the 
late-rising suburbs (three men in bowler hats led out 
Pekingese dogs for a stroll round the pillar boxes and 
back before Matins), to leave England for France (the 
white distinct gravestones round the Sussex churches 
like sheep grazing in groups, Ashdown forest spilling out 
against hills curiously flattened into plains, the row of 
villas on the sea front casting regular shadows the shape 
of piano keys, the great wheel suspended over sea, over 
cloud, over Beauvais Cathedral, over the Oise, tilted 
above Le Bourget), to arrive in a Paris guarded and 
patrolled and plastered with dramatic appeals. 

The contrast might have been less startling if within 
an hour of my arrival I had not been dubiously honoured 
by an invitation to march with a party of the National 
Front in a demonstration against the Communists ; 
but in any case it would have been impossible to mistake 
the signs of war, the broken windows along the Rue de 
Rivoli, the burnt patches on the streets where fires had 
been lit, the smashed pavings, the bent rails of a Metro. 
entrance, above all the notices, faultlessly phrased, the 
marble appeals of politicians to keep calm, to gather at 
Vincennes on the morrow, to strike, to remain at work, 
to bring “the criminals’ of February 6th to justice, 
to forgive and forget. ‘* Citoyens ! ” “* Peuple de Paris ! ” 
“Travailleurs!” ‘“*A Bas la Gréve!”’?: an impression of 
sculptured rhetoric, of innumerable politicians facing 
every way with carved open mouths and hands raised 
in the silence of stone. And all round the Place de la 
Concorde the Paris bourgeoisie took a sullen Sunday 
stroll; they would have resembled groups of tourists led 
round a Cathedral if they had been less serious; but 
there was nobody to ask silly questions or to laugh at the 
guide ; they stopped under the pedestal of each hideous 
statue and poked their fingers into the holes the bullets of 
the Garde Mobile had drilled on February 6th. They 
could not have been more careful in distinguishing bullet 
holes from the pockmarks of age or more solemn if they 
had been examining the relics of a criminal act with the 
intention of bearing cyidence. 


Sunday night was a night of talk and uneasy waitin. 
No one knew what the extent of the General Strike would 
be, whether it would be the occasion of an attempted 
coup Wétat by the Left. Everywhere the talk was in 
terms of weapons, of who would take to the streets. The 
middle-aged, fanatical rather bandy legged woman, Mile. 
B., who had given me so dubious an invitation, turned 
out to be one of the leaders of the National Front which 
now claims 50,000 members and possesses what the Croix 
de Feu lacks, money. All that large section of the 
middle-class which has cared nothing for polities, for Left 
or Right, has been baptized by fire in the Place de In 
Concorde and become suddenly politically conscious. 
Everywhere there was rumour, conspiracy, anger. The 
Garde Mobile had committed this and that atrocity, they 
had been drunk when they fired ; a regiment had mutinied 
at Fontainebleu rather than be sent against unarmed 
Parisians ; fourteen regiments of artillery were in Paris 
in readiness for the General Strike. All were agreed 
that the Government figures of the casualties on the Place 
de la Concorde were far from the truth, that there had 
been over 60 deaths. When Mile. B. claimed that a fort- 
night hence her organization would take to the streets 
with the rifles and machine guns they already possess, 
one was almost prepared to believe her. The bullet 
marks, some as low as a man’s knec, most breast high, 
show what the bourgeoisie, men and women, have been 
able to face. 

But this was at dusk. Next morning one was sceptical. 
There were so few signs of a General Strike. Buses were 
running in the centre of the city fairly frequently ; 
some of the stations on the Metro. were closed and a 
few shops were shut, a platoon of Republican Guards 
sat decorative in plume and brass on their horses beside 
the Louvre. That was all. The Socialist demonstration 
in the Place de la Nation melted noisily away. — But 
curiously the air did not clear; the ‘buses went off the 
streets, the Metro. closed, the streets emptied, the dusk 
‘ame. With the streets taxiless and *busless, the difliculty 
of locating a revolution, if one was going on, became 
Revolutions, I was told, always follow the 
Paris; and the authorities obviously 
Driving with a friend between the 


extreme. 
same road in 
thought the same. 
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Louvre and Vincennes we could see how Paris had they were needed; outside the café 


become suddenly since the morning an armed camp. 
Soup kitchens rolled noisily through the dark, the Place 
de la Bastille was surrounded, rows of lorries on one side, 
cavalry on another, the Gardes Mobiles with slung 
rifles everywhere. In their dark uniforms, in their steel 
helmets which shone like scales in the lamplight, in 
their ubiquity, they resembled woodlice in a rock garden, 
Move any stone and you would find them : they sheltered 
close behind every corner house in every street. The 
centre of Paris was cut off from Vincennes. The Socialists 
had been beaten by an amazing show of force. 

There remained the Communist districts round Belleville 
and Combat from which the rioters emerged last Friday 
night. Just before midnight I walked up to Belleville. 
Between the Place de la Republique and Belleville 
there were no police or guards, It would have been 
useless to try to police all the narrow gullies and cross- 
streets. But by the closed Belleville Metro., in the great 
boulevard ‘which runs from Combat to Menilmontant, 
one came again on the preparations for civil war. About 
lifty Gardes Mobiles waited in lorries to drive wherever 


Scottish Educational Endowments 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, M.P. 


: ee members of the Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) Commission have no reason to complain 
of lack of public interest in their labours. Bringing 
under review, as they are doing, no fewer than 1,410 
endowments, some of them wastefully administered, 
several moribund, the benefits of others subject to 
obsolete restrictions, many devoted to objects which 
were important and marked progress in the time of the 
testator but for which provision is now made from 
public funds, they have borne with unruffled imperturb- 
ability sniping from vested interests, volleys from 
University professors, and even an occasional broadside 
from the Judges of the Court of Session. 

The duty of the Commission is to replan Scottish 
Educational Endowments, to consolidate them, to adapt 
old methods and resources to fresh needs, to eliminate 
overlapping with cducational services already provided 
by the State and by local authorities, to attack waste 
and ineflicieney, and to restore order and design. This 
is the necessarily unpopular task which the Commission, 
in accordance with the recommendations of Lord 
Mackenzie’s Committee and the directions of Parliament, 
is performing with insight, energy and zeal. 

A distinguished Scottish Judge, Lord Sands, in the 
course of a judgement to which The Spectator recently 
drew attention, applied to the Commission the lamentation 
of Mr. Pickwick in regard to his followers that ‘ beneath 
whatever roof they locate themselves they disturb 
the peace of mind and the happiness of some confiding 
female”; but both Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick 
himself were the victims of calummy, and it may be that 
the Commission’s crities are merely sharing the delusions 
of Mr. Pott and Mrs. Bardell. The Commission ought to 
bring not peace but a challenge to the nation, and to 
those responsible for its educational progress and for 
the administration of its endowments, to make the 
most of their resources. Public opinion needs not to be 
pacified but to be stirred up. Indeed, nobody will dispute 
that the Commission are doing that part of their work 
fearlessly and effectively, or that the impact of the Com- 
missioners’ draft schemes upon the old endowment 
structures is liberating new currents of educational 
thought and energy. 

It is all the more important to realize that the Com- 
mission is not, as the clamour of some of their critics 


—,,, ; 
‘La Vieilleuse 
there was a dressing station with half a dozen Red 
Cross men, and up and down the road moved a condo, 
of police in steel helmets, stopping passers-by ang 
questioning them. The café proprietor stood jn hs 
shirt sleeves staring through the windows of the enipty 
bar, a man moved round and round a billiard tabk 
practising shots, and outside on the pavement men 
held their hands above their heads while they wey 
searched for arms. Every ten minutes an ambulang 
drove up to Combat or down to Menilmontant, 

But the incident which represented to me more vividly 
than anything else the state of tension which hey 
Paris through the night occurred on the Boulevayj 
Montmartre. A drunken man was selling copies 
LL’ Action Francais, the only paper which appeared thy 
day, outside “Les Princes.” He danced and sang 
and orated; when people would not buy his paper 
he tore them in half; he was very happy and vey 
amiable, but in ten minutes he had nearly emptied the 
vafé. He was making a noise. That was all, but any noig 
in Paris last Monday night might have started a riot, 


would suggest, a Star Chamber working in darknes, 
uncontrolled and riding rough-shod over local loyaltig 
and testamentary wishes. On the contrary, at thre 
distinct stages after the publication of their draft schemes 
their work is exposed to the glare and thrust of public 
criticism and expert serutiny, including public discussion 
between the objectors and the Commissioners, review 
by the Department of Education, and, if the objectos 
insist, debate in Parliament. A scheme which has been 
subject to this prolonged ordeal of democratic and 
expert examination cannot be regarded merely as the 
handiwork of the Commission. All interests affected 
and many currents of opinion have joined im shaping it 
and submitting it to the acid tests of reasoned criticism, 
Many weighty objections have been urged to the draft 
schemes of the Commissioners. Imperfection in these 
draft schemes is inevitable in view of the range and 
infinite complexity of the Commissioners’ task. Hence 
the provision made by Parliament for their repeated and 
critical consideration. Already many schemes have been 
modified as a result of this process and it is unfair to the 
Commission cither to overlook the mass of valuable 
achievement which has not aroused hostility and thus 
obtained publicity, or to heap up all the objections urged 
at every stage to every scheme in one cumulative indict: 
ment of their work. : 
A Commission which was prepared to make a series of 
feeble concessions to vested interests and obscurantist 
opinion could save itself much trouble and_ obloquy. 
All praise to the Commissioners for resisting that tempta- 
tion. On the other hand, it will not in any quarter be 
accounted to them for weakness if they use to the utmost 
the opportunities afforded by the statutory procedure for 
meeting reasonable criticism and for earrying public 
opinion with them; for the final judgement of Scotland 
on their work will in no small measure depend, to quote 
Lord Mackenzie’s Committee, “upon the discrimination 
with which the Commissioners exercise their powers.” 
Perhaps the most extraordinary and serious misappre- 
hension of the Commission’s policy is that they are deli- 
berately attacking the system of University bursaries. 
Of course the Commissioners have had to guard against 
the application of endowment funds to the payment oi 
bursaries which would otherwise be provided by local 
authorities under recent legislation. The benefactors 
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intention would be stultified if his money were used not to 
confer an exceptional ad rantage on the student but to 
relieve the ratepayer. The diversion to fresh educational 
needs of the resources so released is not only necessary to 
keep alive the progressive and pioneering spirit of the 
testators’ bequests but is also in accordance with the 
report of Lord Mackenzie's Committee. The importance, 
for example, of the provision of milk and midday meals is 
roved by the reports of medical officers of health and by 
the high percentage of rejections of army recruits on 
physical grounds, as well as by the experiments carried 
out under the auspices of the Department uf Health and 
the Empire Marketing Board on 20,000 Lanarkshire 
children, half of whom received a ration of three-quarters 
ofa pint of milk per day. The want of facilities for playing 
our national team games is felt at many schools, and until 
these and other modern needs are met no one who is 
resolved to achieve equality of opportunity in education 
forall Scottish children will rest content, or fail to see in the 
Commission a doughty ally. 

Nevertheless, the Commissioners show clearly their 
appreciation of the value of University bursaries. They 
consider the resources of each arca and other circum- 
stances—for example, the case of students who, although 
possessing an income larger than would permit them to 
qualify for a local authority bursary, may yet be handi- 
capped by financial stringency. In the Ayrshire Scheme, 
which has been singled out for attack, provision is made 
not only for the payment of numerous University bur- 
garies but also for the representation of Glasgow Univer- 
sity on the governing body which will allocate the income 
of the endowment. 


Space forbids analysis of the Marr Trust Scheme on 
which The Spectator animadverted two or three weeks ago. 
Let it be said at once, however, that the Commission is 
only responsible for delay since 1930, not since 1919, 
and that, far from presuming to decide whether or not 
the endowment should be used in accordance with the 
testator’s desires, their professed object has been to give 
them an interpretation both just and generous. Let their 
scheme be judged by that criterion. Whatever may be 
said on the merits of the suggestion thrown out from 
august precincts in Edinburgh and Glasgow that what 
Scotland needs most is another Fettes or a copy of 
Cheltenham and Bedford, its adoption was clearly never 
contemplated under the original scheme which the Marr 
Trustees had prepared. 

Far from being discouraged, prospective benefactors 
should be heartened not only by the activities of the Com- 
mission but by the spontaneous and powerful reactions 
which they have provoked. They will see clearly that 
their endowments will neither be allowed to rot in com- 
plete oblivion, as has been the fate of some which the 
Commission have discovered and restored to useful life ; 
nor be used to give relief to the ratepayer and taxpayer in 
particular areas from duties which future legislation may 
impose upon the nation as a whole ; nor be diverted from 
still useful purposes without lively and sustained pro- 
tests to which Scottish public opinion will lend a ready 
and attentive ear. Never could a benefactor use his 
money to forge an instrument of educational progress 
with greater assurance than he has today that its blade 
will be kept sharp and bright and clean and his name 
held in honour from generation to generation, 


The Claims of the Living Actor 


By GEOFFREY 


FEW years ago the part that was played by non- 
human clements in the performance of stage-plays 
and musical entertainments was unimportant and sub- 
sidiary. It is true that mechanical entertainment, in the 
sense of the mechanical toy, has always held a strange 
fascination for the human mind. Whatever be the psy- 
chological reason, admiration is inevitably aroused by an 
appearance of human resulting from non-human action, 
as in the marionette theatre ; or again, by the lively but 
automatic loveliness of fountains, or the crystal imagery 
of the camera obscura. But in the realm of stage and 
concert hall, the intrusion of the machine is on a different 
level, and in our own day the very predominance of 
machine-made drama and music tends to dull our per- 
ception of its intrinsic marvel. No more than aeroplane 
or wireless is the cinema a nine-days-wonder to our sons, 
and it may be that the majority of our fellow-countrymen 
are already beginning to forget the real distinction 
between art and artifice, so bemused are they by the 
ilickering realism of the shadow screen. 

In the economy of the world of entertainment the dis- 
tinction, however, remains disastrously real. As a 
money-maker Mechanism wins every time, and no tem- 
porary boom in the London theatre can obliterate the 
curse. of that permanent background of unemployment 
which spreads distress among the rank and file of actors 
and musicians no Jess than among the operatives of 
those basic industries which win, by their very extent, 
the larger measure of public concern, It is good to 
know that between now and Budget time the problem of 
what can be done to alleviate this professional distress 
is profoundly exercising the minds of those intimately 
concerned with the business side of “ human” enter- 
tainment, That this movement has originated among 


WHITWORTH 


the employers of stage labour does not detract from its 
legitimacy, or from its claim on the support of theatre- 
and concert-goers. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the agitation which has 
been set on foot by the “ Stage and Allied Arts Defence 
League ” seeks to establish the right to fiscal preference 
for the play and the concert, the variety show and circus, 
over all mechanical forms of entertainment. In short, 
wherever the human clement predominates in an artistic 
performance, there, it is claimed, the present entertain- 
ments tax of approximately one-sixth of the gross receipts 
from the sale of tickets should be remitted if not totally 
abolished. At a time when the prospect of fiscal 
relief in one direction or another seems to be taken for 
granted, the resulting loss to the Exchequer of a couple 
of million pounds might be expected as a possibility not 
too remote, were it not that the situation is complicated 
by the knowledge that a charge of unfair treatment is 
likely to be raised in some quarters if the suggested alle- 
Viation were not granted throughout the whole range of 
the entertainment industry. And this it is admitted 
would involve a loss in revenue which might well give 
the Chancellor pause. 

Without going into the statistical evidence on which 
the case for preferential treatment of the human stage 
is being pressed—such as the closure within recent years 
of no fewer than 300 provincial theatres and variety 
houses, for the simple reason that it no longer pays their 
proprietors to keep them open—it is easy to show that 
on the economic plane the human stage is conducted on 
a basis so far removed from that of the mechanical 
theatre that some kind of preferential treatment would 
not be at all unfair. Although the actual cost of pro- 
ducing a film may be three or four times greater than 
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that of the first production of the most expensive stage 
play, the cost of further performances of the film sink to 
a figure that is relatively negligible. To perform a stage 


play, however, even when the production has been paid 


for, is persistently expensive ; artists’ salaries are a fixed 
charge which does not diminish with the length of run ; 
dresses and scenery are a continually wasting asset. And 
on the human side, whereas the film actor or actress is 
always remunerated on a scale which assumes the future 
success of the film, the stage player, after a long and ill- 
paid period of rehearsal, may find himself out of employ- 
ment after receiving his modest salary for only a few 
weeks, or it may be for only a few days. Such, certainly, 
are among the inevitable disabilities of the actor’s 
calling, disabilities which no alleviation of entertainment 
tax can remove. They serve, however, to indicate that 
fundamental difference between the Stage and Cinema 
whereon the case for preferential treatment for the Stage 
is best argued. 

In the musical world the situation is just as bad. It is 
true that public interest and appreciation of good music 
may have increased of late, as a result of the wide diffusion 
of music by means of the gramophone and the wireless. 
But it looks as if this improvement in taste were being 
attained at the expense of the individual performer, for 
unemployment among musicians has risen to an alarming 
figure since the War and has never been so rampant as 
today. 

At this point the question may be asked : ‘This is all 
very well, but how far is the abolition of entertainment 
tax likely to benefit the theatre as such? It it not true 
that the tax is paid by the public, and that the theatres 
themselves do not suffer?” This was the argument 
adduced in 1916, when the Tax was first applied. As a 
theory it was ell very well, but in no other field of com- 
merece would it have found acceptance. True, at a time 
of widespread profiteering it may have been that a new 
cless of theatre-goers, with plenty of money to spend, 
did in fact swell box-oflice receipts to proportions hitherto 
unknown, but on the return of lean times the ultimate 
effect was inevitable. Theatre-goers under pressure of 
poverty, plus that of the tax, began to patronize the 
less and less, or, if they went at all, they 
Conversely, where the theatre 


theatre 
went in cheaper seats. 
managements themselves have borne the incidence of 
the tax, their profits have been by so much reduced, 
so that cither way the managements have suffered, with 
the resultant closing of theatres and consequent unem- 
ployment. It is’ said, nevertheless, that the publie 
always pays for what it wants, and various long and 
successful “runs” are instanced in proof of the state- 
ment. But the theatze as an industry would be in a sorry 
plight if it depended for its existence on the three or four 
plays produced in each year which can secure public sup- 
port for long runs at high-priced admission. Miss Elisabeth 
Bergner can shake her little finger at the Entertainments 
Tax and go her way rejoicing, but the rank-and-file of the 
profession depend for their livelihood on plays of a very 
different calibre, plays which can only maintain them- 
selves, if at all, on a narrow margin of profit. It is these 
border-line cases which would often be saved were the 
burden of the tax removed. 

That this is no fantasy is proved by what has happened 
in the Irish Free State, where, two years ago, tax was 
remitted in all cases where the programme contains less 
than fifty per cent. of mechanical entertainment. The 
result has been that the prices of admission to the 
theatres have been reduced by the amount of the tax, 
and the largest variety theatre in Dublin which had gone 
over to pictures once more produces variety. ‘ Since 
then,” a correspondent writes, ‘ local professional and 
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amateur organizations have made wonderful 
as they have been relieved of financial strain,” 
From another point of view, closure of theatre 


pro s, 


4 . - . S, Con. 
sequent on excessive taxation, inflicts on the communit 
losses in local rates and in retail trading, printing, Yailwa 


travelling receipts, and hotel and boarding-house custom, 
The law of diminishing returns gets disastrously to work. 
and its results are unnoticed by the Treasury only because 
they are merged in the grand total of profits arising from 
flourishing concerns like the film, the football-ground, and 
the greyhound-racing track. 

Nothing has been said about those grounds of general 
culture and national education on which the theatre 
might well invoke some special assistance from the State, 
That however would be a case for special pleading, and 
one which is surely unnecessary in view of the theatre's 
manifest claims on the solid ground of orthodox finance 
and common equity, 


e 
The Sin of Geography 
By MARY CROSBIE 

HE President of the London Teachers’ Association 
on February 10th quoted certain evidence give, 
before a House of Commons Committee which jp 
1879 sat to consider the extravagances of popula 
education. ‘‘ Geography,” said a witness on that 
occasion, “is ruinous in its effects on the lower classes, 
Reading, writing and arithmetic are comparatively 
safe, but geography invariably leads to revolution,” 
There are other dangerous subjects. —_ Physiology, 
“besides being costly and useless, is immodest. When 
the Author of the Universe hid the liver of man out of 
sight He did not mean frail human creatures to see how 
he did it.” Physiology is suspect then, but it is geography 

that really saps the foundations of faith and morals. 

It talks of boundaries ; and enemies are made by the 
mere defining of a frontier. Pourquoi me tuez-vous? 
Eh, quoi! ne demeurez-vous pas de Vautre céte de Veau? it 
recites “ productions ” ; and so challenges our barrenness, 
If ivory and apes and peacocks are not indigenous, and 
not to be got by tolerably honest barter, they must be 
got by force. Rivers rising modestly enough on a 
lonely mountain become aggressive as they widen and 
bear their argosies to the sea. The snug town where 
merchants spin money is an offence to the merchants 
of another town whose trade is thinner. Red bonnets 
and yellow men are dangerous things, and geography 
gives them a local habitation and a name. The foreigner is 
hardly God’s creature, or if he is, is made only to emphasize 
our electness. ‘* The French are a gay and polite people 
and fond of light wines,” said a primer written for the 
instruction of little English children sixty or seventy 
years ago. The summary of Gallic character and 
achievement breathes a faint disapproval. “ Gay and 
polite ’’—but lacking the solid virtues that are island- 
grown. ‘Fond of light wines ’—and light therefore 
in moral stamina. ‘“ Would you rather live in sunny 
Italy or in cold foggy England?” asked the author of 
Near Home, a stumpy little book which, with every 
suitable caveat, imparted the revolutionary subject. 
It put the question and gave the true-blue no-popery 
answer: “I would rather live in England because the 
Bible is read there, but in Italy the Pope .. .” prevents 
that somehow, though I forget the phrase in which the 
fact was conveyed. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson had an inkling of the dangers of 
geography. ‘ France is worse than Scotland in everything 
but climate,” said he. He added darkly that “ Paris i 
very different from the Hebrides.” Mrs. Shelley, travel- 
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Jing in the Rhineland, discovered the painful foreignness 
ofthe natives. “ We heard the songs of the vintagers, and 
if, surrounded by disgusting Germans, the sight was not 
so replete with enjoyment. . . .” “ I don’t like the Irish,” 
said an elderly villager the ies day, having made the 
acquaintance of one of them, “ They’re the sort to look 
you in the face while they stab you in the back.” They 
are devilishly agile, these people de Vautre cété de 
Teau—invariably. 

It is best to sit veiled on your own island, to crow on 
your own dunghill and to roam not even in fancy on coral 
strands and Greenland’s mountains, where man, being 
jnvariably foreign, invariably is vile. So thought the 
witness against Geography in 1879. The home-bred 
and home-fed has a comfortable woolliness that dangerous 
ideas may not penetrate. “’Erc’s a stranger— eave ’alf 
a brick at ’is ’ead,” was Punch’s jest, or if not Punch’s, 
the jest of the period. And poy like many a jest, if 
geography’s invariable habit is remembered. Who knows 
what notions that strange head might contain ? There 
are uses, of course, for the foreign, the far-off, the exotic. 
One imagines the opponent of Geography admitting it 
reluctantly. It can be a cause of thankfulness that we are 
not foreign. It may even serve to justify the rather 
mischievous ingenuity of Providence, by giving us the 
chance (if you had rather put it so, the duty) of converting 
or exploiting. It may conveniently lure the native wastrel 
and keep him at safe distance. It affords comic relict to 
the business of life, background for our reality. The 
heathen in his blindness. ‘The barbarian with his beard. 
The unicorn, the phoenix and the sea-serpent. They 
function somewhere, under the dog-star or beyond the far 
rim of the desert. 

But they are best left there. Or, if sought, must be 
shown that the foreign is always a little froward and 
perhaps unnecessary. The brightness of strange wings, 
the dark African faces, the scimitars and pagodas and the 
high mountains, the harsh high voices preaching the 
things men die for, are best shut into that obscurity with 
which Providence decently covered the liver of man. 
Geography invariably leads to revolution. 


Innenkolonisation durch 


Jugend 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN CORRESPONDENTEN] 


—D” nationalsozialistischen Machthaber im gegen- 
wirtigen Deutschland planen ein Experiment, 


das heute bereits im In-und Ausland grésste Beachtung 
verdient. Nach dem Grundsatz “ Wer dic Jugend hat, 
hat die Zukunft ” soll mithilfe der Jugend eine Innen- 
kolonisation vorgenommen werden, dic dem neuen 
Deutschland ein giinzlich neues Gesicht schaffen wiirde. 
Deutschlands Schuljugend war bisher zum_ gréssten 
Teil von der Stadt her orientiert. Jeder einigermassen 
vermégende Landmann betrachtete es als seine Pflicht, 
seine Kinder in die Stadt zur Schule zu schicken, damit 
sie dort was “ordentliches” lernten. Die in den Dérfern 
verbleibende Jugend galt intellektuell und kulturell nicht 
sehr viel; es ist in Deutschland kein Geheimnis, dass die 
ersten braunen Garden unter der Landjugend aufgestellt 
wurden und dass Hitler die Stadtjugend erst verhiilt- 
nismiissig spit und schwer gewann. Solche Inseln einer 
landschaftlich bedingten Erzichung, wie sie seit der 
Jahrhundertwende in den Landerzichungsheimen von 
Geheeb-Oberhambach, Lictz-Haubinda, Luserke-Juist, 
Wyncken-Wickersdorf crrichtet wurden, hatten einen 
mehr oder weniger spiclerischen und snobistischen 
Charakter in Form und Art. Die heutigen Erzieher wollen 








etwas grundsiitzlich anderes ; sie wollen die Macht ihrer 
Herrschaft nachdriicklich auf dem flachen Lande stabi- 
lisieren. Ihre Parole “ Zuriick zur Scholle * bedeutet 
den “Aufbruch einer Nation” ins Dorf, bedeutet die 
Riickkehr zu den patriarchalischen Zustiinden des 
Dorflebens und der Dorfschule, deren Schulsystem * Acht 
Jahrgiinge in einem Schulklassenzimmer ”’ heute als Erzic- 
hungside: il hingestellt wird, 

Der Land-Referent im preussischen Kultusministerium, 
Dr. Hans Beyer entwickelt in der gleichgeschalteten 
** Hamburger Lehrerzeitung *’ diesbeziigliche Pline. 

Ab Ostern 1934 soll die achtjihrige Schulzeit in den 
Volksschulen um cin Jahr verlangert werden, in dem die 
Stadtjugend—aus Stiidten iiber 25,000 Einwohnern— 
ein neuntes Schuljahr auf dem Lande verbringen muss, 
um mit den Werten der “Scholle” in nahe Berithrung 
gebracht zu werden. Davon wiirden etwa 860,000 
Schiller erfasst werden, so dass sich die aus gleichen 
Griinden in Form von Arbeitslagern und Werkjahren 
ausgemusterte und aufs Land kommandierte Armee von 
Mittel-und Hochschiilern bis zu einer Million ergiinzen 
wirde. Eine ganze Volkswanderung von Jugend aufs 
Land wiirde sich daraus ergeben, fiir die ein giinzlich 
neuartiges Erziehungsprogramm geschaffen wird, Es 
wiirde eine ‘ Osterzichung” nach den Plinen Franz 
Liidtkes vom Bund Deutscher Osten cingefiihrt, die 
planmiissig das ganze Volk durch seine Jugend erfassen 
miisste, um diese von der bisherigen West-Orientierung 
“wu spiiteren Handeln zu fithren’ 
Dariiber hinaus sollen nach den Plinen des bekannten 
Paedagogen Adoif Reichwein die Kinder auf dem Lande 
au Landschulgruppen zusammengefasst werden, die wohl 
nach den Plinen dieses Jugendbildners spiiter zu Kom- 
panien zusammenzufassen waren. Dieser ganze Aufbruch 
Jugend will also zwei Probleme lésen : 
Jugend von dem * verderblichen ” Einfluss der Grosstadt, 
der etwa kritischen Eltern, Geschwister und Freunde zu 
befreien und zweitens auf dem Lande Kadres zu ziichten, 
die zur Innenkolonisation wie zur Ostkolonisation mit 
oder ohne Waffen ausgebildet werden. 

Alle diese Pliine haben mit der traditionellen Land- 
Erziehung der englischen Jugend gar nichts zu tun. 
Sie sind durchaus neuartig, originell, ja revolutioniir und 
diirften, falls — sie kaum 
Folgen haben. 


* ostpolitischem 


einer erstens die 


gelingen, vorauszusehende 


Communication 


A Letter from Cambridge 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Srr,—After all our Communism, our Anti-War, and anti- 
Anti-War demonstrations, it was really pleasant to have a 
little old-fashioned plain politics in the town. The by- 
election passed off without any great surprises, without arousing 
anyone’s baser passions, and exciting about as much attention 
in the University as such things should among people busy 
with their own affairs. 

Incidentally, such occasions serve to remind us of an im- 
portant change in the lives and characters of the senior 
members of the University, due to the abolition of academic 
celibacy. Many dons are householders in the town, and as 
such have votes, and interest themselves in civic affairs. 
Apart from the fact that this has very much improved the 
relations between town and gown, the average don is probably 
much less exclusive in his interests. Even if he is not 
married, his married colleagues tend to keep him in contact 
with affairs outside the walls of the college. Whatever the 
intellectual effects of this change, the social effects would 
seem to be wholly beneficial. The members of our various 
high tables live together in a condition of peace and amity, 
at any rate as far as appearances go. Certainly there are 
none of those Homeric quarrels which form the subject of so 
much traditional University gossip of the last century : how 
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A did not speak to B for twenty years, although they dined 
at the same table almost every night ; how the fellows of such 
and such a college took literally a hundred years to choose 
curtains for their combination room, and indulged in fearful 
internal dissensions for the whole of that period ; how C was in 
the habit of leaning from his window to spit on his foe D as D 
passed through to Hall, and, his room being above an archway, 
how he would run across and spit from the other side as the 
miserable D emerged again. Life is perhaps less interesting 
without these curious antics, but it is certainly more com- 
fortable. The only disadvantage is that we are laying up 
such a poor stock of anecdotes for our old age, and run the risk 
of going down to posterity as a very dull collection of people. 

So much for the changing don. As for the undergraduate, 
it is more difficult to estimate changes, because his history 
through the centuries is comparatively undocumented. It 
is easy, of course, to pick out a number of Pendennises as 
one walks through the streets: an equal number of young 
men who discuss their cars just as the undergraduate in 
Miss Austen's novel discussed his curricle: it may even be 
possible that we have a few Julian Homes, according to 
the receipt of Dean Farrar, In comparison with the nearer 
past, college porters, who are generally very reliable infor- 
mants, confirm the impression that the young gentlemen 
today work rather harder than their predecessors. ‘ There 
are very few idlers up now, Sir, very few indeed, And the 
streets are certainly much quieter than they were at night a 
few vears ago.’ ‘The reasons for work are, of course, to be 
found in the greater number of students who rely on scholar- 
ships of various kinds, and who know that they have to make 
their own way in the world, probably in the academic world, 
and in the generally more serious frame of mind due to the 
economic crisis. 

The reasons for the quietness of the streets at night are 
not so simple, though the fact itself cannot fail to impress 
anyone who has known Cambridge for the last few years. 
Probably less money is spent on drink—there is less to spend ; 
and drink was ever a promoter of noise among students. 
But a more important cause has been the removal of the main 
opportunity for drinking, after Hall, by the general habit 
of going to the cinema if there is nothing else to do, 

The subject of the cinema and the modern undergraduate 
deserves some consideration. 
to be said against it ; 


Certainly there is a good deal 
it is essentially anti-social, and prevents 
men from meeting one another, whereas the theatre used to 
provide opportunities for inter-collegiate acquaintance 
surely a very desirable thing. Kven the most hardened 
theatre-goer would hardly think of spending more than two 
nights a week in this way, and one night a week would be a 
good average. The cinema-goer, on the other hand, thinks 
nothing of seeing two films regularly every week, and there 
must be many who see twice that number. The quality of 
lilms is only that of the average commercial cinema, with the 
exception of one small cinema which shows films of the best 
quality, mainly continental. Against this, it is true that the 
one good cinema is fairly well patronized, and it is clear that 
many undergraduates like to see, and really appreciate good 
films. Indeed, from an educational point of view, it is very 
interesting to lind students so far interested in the filin that they 
study its principles and technique with an enthusiasm and 
diligence denied to their own subjects. Some of them can 
talk well on aesthetic problems approached from this point 
of view, who can hardly find a thing to say about the same 
problems in literature. And it is plain that, for the moment 
at any rate, the theatre is not popular. The new season at 
the Festival, our only remaining theatre, has not met with the 
support which the quality of its productions merit. Here, 
as elsewhere, in fact, it would be a good thing if the authorities 
could do something to ensure a better standard of cinema 
entertainment. 

As for University news, there is little to report in the present 
term. University politics have been placid. The Oxford 
Groups have active again, the Communists quiet, 
although they may stir themselves when the hunger-marchers 
pass through the town. The only approach to a scandal is 
connected with the new Library. Black smoke emerges from 


been 


the top of its very imposing tower at frequent intervals. 
Nobody foresaw that 


. and nobody likes it.- I am, Sir, &e., 


Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16th 
.to February in the Garden: C. H. Middleton. . 


1 


. ul 

7.30 British Rule in Africa—Economic Development : ‘Koei, N 
Fivans. Africa’s natural resources, and her marker for 

imported goods >a 

9.15 B.B.C.C hamber Concert—VII1: Pro Arte String Quan, ‘ 

Bartok and Debussy .. ei LR. . 

9.20 Enquiry into the U nknown- Telepathy: ” Mrs. Ww, ie 

Salter .. N 

10.3§ Reconnaissance—a 1 tadio melodi ama “with a ‘masical bet oe 
ground, its theme the adventures of three men in an 

acroplane ae ; 3 nc ee ae LR. &e, 

SATURD. Ly, FEBRUARY 17th 
7.5 Mr. Pewter Ww orks It Out: A. P. Herbert’s serial sketch ., 


7.30 In Town Tonight-—a topical surprise item. 

7.30 Leeds Symphony Concert: Leeds Symphony Orchestra 
with Moiseiwitsch (pianoforte) cond. Barbirolli: Bach, 
Delius’ Brigg Fair, &c. NR 

7.40 Green Grass W ‘idow’ —a Tale of Scottish Tinkers, from the 
book by Jane Findlater 

8 Recital: Laelia Finneberg (soprano) in songs by Wolf, 
Schubert, Schumann, &c., and Frank Lafitte (pianofort) 
playing Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue, &c. a 

9.20 Seven Days’ Hard : Rose Macaulay. . } 

9-45 Rugby Calls the World—a microphone sont of ‘the Bost 
Office Wireless Station, with a possible visit to the top of 
amast .. Bis aa a ae. LR., &, 

SUND \y, FEBRUARY 18th 
2.40 British Art: R. M. Y. Gleadowe on native crafts., N 
4 Recital by Vladimir Rosing (tenor) .. as <i: ae 
4.50 Bach Church Cantata No. 51. an a o 
5.30 Pillars of the English Church— xc “rabbe : : Canon A.C. Deane NN 
5-45 Chamber Music: the Armenian String Quartet and Mary 
Baker (songs) in an interesting programme ; N, 
8 Service from All Hallows, Lombard Street: " Canon 
Tissington Tatlow and Dr. Nicolas Zernov, of the Paris 
\cademy of the Russian Orthodox Church LR, 
8 Service from the Studio; Rev. A. C. Craig, Chaplain to 
Glasgow University .. as a SR. 
y.§ Sunday Orchestral Concert No. 14: B.B.C. Orchestra 
(Section B) and Dorothy Silk in a Vaughan Williams pro- 
gramine conducted by the composer si -- LR, &e, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY roth 

10.45 Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts on children and 

their games , Ae < 

7.5 Economics in a Ws hanging W ond : S. King-Hall .. 
poe National Character viewed rie Abroad—ILI. Karel 
Apek, the Czechoslovakian author of R.U.R., Letters frou 
r noland, &C. ws : ane Re es ne <a 
8 “ Scrapbook for 1909” 


AZ 


arranged by Leslie Baily—a cast 

including Irene Vanbrugh, George Graves and interesting 
gramophone records .. ae ne “ vs ao Deak 

9 Birmingham Philharmonic String Orchestra, with sojo 
violin and flutes ; ay sie xe .». ME 
‘The Passing of the Sailing Ship : Cape. C. Bo Graves .. Ne 

9.20 Living in pepe William) Plomer, the novelist and 
pect ° . . N, 

0-35 Galsworthy’s I ‘analiies ‘adapted for broadca: asting. ” Ernest 
Milton in his original part at N 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2oth 
2.§ Round the Countryside—FEarly Song: Eric Parker N, 
7.20 General Survey of Regional Buildings: John Betjeman 

(of the Architectural Review), a caustic speaker ee . NR. 


7.4§ Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Beecham, with 
Katharine Goodson (pianoforte). Beethoven and Delius NR. 
%.30 Whither Britain? : the Hon. Quintin Hogg os sit N, 
9 I ayalties —repeat performance . Br L.R., de 
y.20 “ Scrapbook for 1909 repeat performance a i) a 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY  aist 


1.30 Organ Recital from Broadcasting House : Maurice Vindon = N 
3.1§ Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra .. = AE ; N. 
7.30 ‘The Churches and the State: Rey. F. E. Hutchinson N. 

8 Variety including John ‘Tilley Ae a LR. 


8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert: Egon Petri (pianoforte 
Wireless Male Voice Chorus, B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. 
Adrian Boult. Bach, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 

Buse mi Concerto : N. 
10. ‘Light’: the first of six lectures by Sie Ww ‘liam Brage 5 N 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd 
10.45 The Week in Parliament: R. Bernays, M.P., who has had . 
recent differences with the Liberal Party N. 
3.15 Lunch Hour Concert from the Town Hall, » Birminghar. 
Mozart, Beethoven, &c. . All Regionals 
5-15 ¥o-Ho-Ho—a pirate play for children’ N. 
7.30 Industrial Britain : Prof. John Hilton on de mand and supply Ne 
7.30 Hallé Concert: Stravinsky programme conducted by the 
composer <a N.R., &e. 


9.20 Foreign Affairs : Vernon Bartlett = «3 N, 
Q. nen Organ and Violin Recital from Broadcasting House. C1} : 
Trevor and Arthur Catterall. Bach, Rheinberger and Reg« N, 
J oundations of Music: 
Feb. 16th. Chopin’s Preludes and Studies : Stefan Askenase. 


Feb. 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd. Wolt’s Goethe-! 


Radtord and Herbert Heyner, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
«Within the Gates.” By Sean O’Casey. 
Royalty Theatre 

Within the Gates is a twentieth-century morality play, with 
its setting in a London park, It is an attempt to transcend 
the naturalism of the common world, as Aeschylus and Ibsen 
did, and as Mr. O'Neill has tried to do, by raising the 
moral and social problems of the individual and group on 
to a universal, almost a mythological, plane. It is written 
jn the idioms of common speech, of poetic prose and of 
verse: and it is noticeable that though Mr. O’Casey gives 
most of his characters a cockney accent, the cadences of 
dialogue are the cadences of Irish speech that were brought 
into the theatre by Synge and Mr. Yeats. He makes use of 
music and of dancing. ‘The play turns from broad comedy 
to tragedy, from the symbolical to the naturalistic, from the 
actual to the fanciful. It is both proletarian and propagandist, 
by which I do not imply that its object is political proselytism ; 
I mean, in the first place, that it considers and criticizes 
society from the point of view of the disestablished and, in the 
second, that it points towards a regeneration of the society 
satirized, based on a new and integral faith in life. The 
absence of that faith I take to be Mr. O’Casey’s theme. 

The action of the play spans the year in four scenes: 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. It opens with a chorus 
of boys and girls singing a hymn to the earth, and ends 
with the dirge of a group of Down-and-Outs. The characters 
are given no names; for the most part they are social 
symbols, though the fusion of the individual in the type has 
left them with a human identity. There is the smug Bishop, 
bent on mixing with the common people in the park, who 
interferes wherever he is not resisted and, when he is appealed 
to for assistance by a prostitute, first threatens to hand her 
oyer to the police for soliciting, and then, when he learns 
that she is his daughter, can administer only the formal 
consolation of a convent; the Young Whore, whose life is 
threatened by a failing heart, singing wildly in the face of 
despair; the Dreamer, a pale revolutionary, who bids her 
sing and dance through life ; the Atheist who has taken her 
in childhood from the security of an institution, and then 
abandoned her; the drunken Old Woman, the prostitute’s 
mother, who tries to shake her to death because she refuses 
her money, and comes to posture at the foot of a war 
memorial; the Bishop's forbidding sister; the Chair 
Attendants, the Nursemaids, the Guardsman, the Salvation 
Army Officers; and the group of Down-and-Outs, whose 
chant dominates the play and reaches a climax in the winter's 
twilight at the end, when the Young Whore dies at the 
Bishop’s feet. Their chant and the Dreamer’s comment on 
it illustrate the play’s theme : 


At the 


We challenge life no more, no more, with our dead faith and our 
dead hope ; 

We carry furled the fainting flags of a dead hope and a dead faith. 

Day sings no song, neither is there room for rest beside night in her 
Sleeping : 

We've but a sigh for a song, and a deep sigh for a drum-beara 

with the Dreamer’s reply : 

Sorrow and pain we shall have, and struggle unending : 

We shall weave courage with pain, and fight through the struggle 
unending. 

Way for the strong and the swift and the fearless : 

Life that is stirr’d with the fear of its life, let it die; 

Let it sink down, let it die, and pass from our vision forever! 

Mr. O'Casey’s play is experimental in technique, and 

Mr. Norman Macdermott’s production is experimental also, 

The grouping of his actors, the extremely impressive settings, 

the effective lighting, and the excellent control of the dance- 

Movements do much to assist belief, and the method of 

intoning which some of the actors have adopted does much 

to diminish it. ‘The monotony of Miss Marie Ault’s delivery 

exposed the poverty of much of the Old Woman’s part, and 

robbed it of some of its merits, and the formal elegance of 

Sir Basil Bartlett's Dreamer revealed the conception of the 

part as an abstraetion, if an interesting one. Mr. Douglas 

Jefferies played the Bishop with simplicity and precision, 

disclosing in the process the limitations of a character isolated 

from the rest by a violently naturalistic conception, Miss 


Marjorie Mars, in a brilliant performance as the Young Whore, 
was alone completely successful in her part. The interest of 
Mr. O’Casey’s subject, his courage in attempting to deal with it 
and the promise of his methods are unfortunately in advance of 
his achievement. He has attempted to combine the elements 
of drama to produce a single effect, not merely to illumine 
one another by contrast, and they have not always been 
properly compounded: there is no unity of impression. 
And too often one was aware that it was the music and 
rhythm of Mr. O’Casey’s language and not the meaning of 
his words that were used to sustain attention. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 

* Catherine the Great.” At the Leicester Square 

Theatre 
Herr, done on the same sumptuous scale, is Alexander 
Korda’s successor to The Private Life of Henry VIE. But 
the Russia of 1745 is much farther off than Tudor England. 
To watch this film is like being shut up in a huge Russian 
palace, with snow outside, compelled to follow the intrigues 
and ambitions of a roval family who seem to have strayed 
in from some neighbouring theatre. 

The story starts with the arrival of Catherine, as a young 
German princess, to marry the Grand Duke Peter, heir tv 
the Russian throne, and ends with the coup d'état that costs 
Peter his life and makes Catherine Empress. Mr. Korda, 
following his usual method, has concentrated on the domestic 
side of these events, and much time is devoted to the brutal 
infidelities of Peter as a husband, and to Catherine's efforts 
to win his affection. Miss Elizabeth Bergner is often an 
appealing Catherine, acting the part with sensitive skill, but 
it is an artificial part, invented for screen purposes, and it 
never really suits her. The treatment of the elderly Empress 
Elizabeth, still eager for lovers, comes nearer to historical 
truth; and Miss Flora Robson makes this strange woman 
the most humanly credible character in the film. Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks, junr., is much better-looking than the 
original Peter, whose face was pitted with small-pox, and 
he acts with clear-cut energy, but he is limited by the part 
to a few stereotyped emotions. The picture's great weakness, 
indeed, is that Mr. Korda, abandoning historical realism, 
has failed to breathe imaginative realism into his own alter- 
native. 

The settings and costumes are handsome; the photo- 
graphy is excellent: the direction, by Dr. Paul Czinner, 
smoothly efficient. But nearly all the action takes place in 
two or three huge palace rooms; from their atmosphere of 
sultry intrigue there is no escape into the open air. 


Duck Soup.” At the Carlton 

The Marx Brothers are the anarchists of the screen. 
technique, whatever its origin, is a weird blend of slapstick 
and surréalisme; in Groucho and Harpo, particularly, the 
destructive impulses of the Freudian unconscious are given 
pictorial form and let loose among social conventions. But 
dramatic anarchy needs to be sct off against a background of 
sobriety, and in their recent pictures the Brothers have 
allowed burlesque to run too freely through the whole story, 
Duck Soup starts as a parody of the Ruritanian spy drama, 
but it develops gradually into a whirlwind farce, inter- 
spersed with moments of song and dance; and it is fairly 
evident that the great difliculty of supplying enough of the 
right sort of dialogue has compelled the introduction of a 
good deal of music-hall by-play. 

Harpo and Chico are deprived of their usual harp and piane 
soles, and, although I have never found these particularly 
entertaining, they do perhaps serve as useful points of rest 
from which the action can start again with fresh vigour. The 
Brothers seem to have aimed this time at a more popular 
audience, and their more devoted admirers will probably feel 
that a certain amount of subtlety has been lost. Still, Groucho 
has some admirable wise-cracks, and the best episodes are as 
full as ever of unexpected satire and ingenious detail. 

Cuartes Dayy, 
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Country Life 


Homecrofts Again 

The annals of The Spectator are concerned with a new devel- 
opment in rural activity. In 1926 under the encouragement 
of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. Scott, a professor of philosophy at 
Cardiff University, set on foot a scheme which he called by 
the attractive name of homecrofting. The central idea of it 
was production for sustenance and not for sales. Ten cot- 
tages were built on five acres near Cheltenham, and are 
occupied by men who have non-rural jobs in the neighbour- 
hood. These homecrofts have been a success on the whole, 
and the homecrofters lay special emphasis on the pleasure of 
providing themselves with abundance of fresh vegetables, 
Both their health and their pockets are benefited. A second 
scheme is now in being on another five acres. The crofts on 
this plot are communal rather than individual, and a great 
many outside helpers, including schoolboys and professors, 
have spent part of their spare time in cultivating the land. 
The emphasis here is rather on the value of the camp as an 
agent in rural reconstruction, or, if one may use so ugly a 
word, de-urbahization. The idea appears to have a good deal 
in common with the Grith Fyrd camps, a scheme of which 
the public ought to hear more, It has wide possibilities. 
Social reformers owe both to Mr. Scott and to the originators 
of Grith Fyrd a debt of gratitude for their pioneer work, 
They cannot, of course, compare with the allotment scheme 
of the Friends in scope, but the ideas are valuable out of all 
proportion to the number of people at present benetited. 

* * * % 

The Revival of Marl 

Some critic has said that the Oxford Farm Economists are 
chiefly journalists. If so, they are extremely good journalists. 
The latest number of The Farm Economist, a leaflet now 
dignified with a cover as green as Mr. Robertson Scott's 
Countryman—also published in Oxfordshire—is full of sug- 
gestive hints that should concern farmers. The best con- 
cerns the old and, in some counties, almost forgotten art of mar- 
ling. Since Professor Somerville, again of Oxford, published 
his little classic, Poverly Bottom, we have had no better exam- 
ple of the improvement that may follow simple and natural 
manurial experiments. of farmers and landowners 
might do what Mr. H. E. Stubbins has done near his home at 
Thornton Grange in the Pocklington district of Yorkshire. 
We have been told that marl, which is a mixture of clay and 
carbonate of lime, has helped to spoil cricket by making the 
pitches too good, Its influence on many almost 
magical, and there is here no fear of making the farms too 
good for the industry. Marl may do for Yorkshire and 
Suffolk and many other counties, especially in the East of 
England, whai sea sand (well mixed with the debris of shells) 
is doing for lands, previously derelict, in the Duchy of Cornwall, 
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* % * * 
Migrant Butterflies 

The value secured by careful daily observation of facts 
on even a small piece of land, or water, is wonderfully illus- 
trated by the records of Skokholm, Most of us associate the 
island chiefly with the marvellous records of birds, especially 
shearwaters, made by Mr. R. M. Lockley (though in pure 
science they are famous for the exceptional form of a par- 
ticular rodent), Lately Mr. Lockley has noticed as strange 
things among insects as among birds or mammals. He began 
to accumulate invaluable evidence on these little-known 
migrations, Here is one record just printed by Captain 
Dannreuther for the records of the South-Eastern Union of 
Scientilic Societies, though the reference is to June last : 

“ On the 3rd and 6th a thin stream of butierflies was going west 
from Pembrokeshire crossing Jack Sound. - On the 4th, three 
from this stream were scen at Grassholine, a small islet ten miles 
west and half-way to the Smalls Lighthouse, where about this time 
a number of white butterfles were noticed flying and alighting. ... 
On Skokholm Island, two miles south of Skomer they were unusu- 
ally abundant and their larvae devoured cabbages grown on Skok- 
holm though heavily ichneumoned.” 

At the same place a number of rarer butterflies, all probably 
migrant, were also seen, 

* * 
Famous Oaks 

Some years ago T called attention to a charming instance 
of continuity and tradition in English county annals: Sir 


George Courthope was repairing Westminster Hall with oak 
from the same wood that had supplied the original timbe 
600 years earlier. The facts are, I see, recorded in the latest 
edition of The Tree Lover, the modest 1s. quarterly published 
by Alexander Moring, 2 Cork Street, W.1. Sir George Court. 
hope, who is perhaps our best exponent of the way to use English 
timber, writes on its value, and the editor has drawn portraits 
of two of the Whiligh oaks, one already big and old when 
Westminster Hall was built, and now famously gnarled ang 
antique, the other straight and limber, with a clean 40-foot 
trunk, The editor has as peculiar a talent for expressing the 
personality of trees as Sir George Courthope for discovering 
their utility. 
* * * * 

The Oldest Tree 

The question is suggested, how old can a tree be? Elwes, 
who was a great authority, gave 2,000 years to this famous 
Whiligh Oak, but I should doubt whether any authority of 
today would accept his record, would even grant him half 
his estimate. Trees of a thousand years old are pointed 
out to one in many parts of the world: certain olives for 
examples in Majorca and the * dragon tree ” in the garden 
of Government House in Gibraltar, The round number 
comes sweetly to the lips. Probably the olive lives to as 
good, or green, an old age as any European tree, and the 
gargoyles of the trunks often grin ** like an antic,” mocking 
at time. They may see a thousand years out ; but T should 
doubt whether any single tree in Britain is known to be 
a thousand years old. I suppose the palm would go to 
the oaks—the oaks, say, of Aldermaston in Berkshire, of 
Hatfield in Herts., of Whiligh on the Surrey-Sussex border, 
Sir George Courthope, whose family records in’ Surrey 
predate most trees, might have some material help for the 
tree biographer, 


Merry Women 

It was a wise act on the part of the propagandists of 
woman’s work to concentrate on the merriments of rural 
life in this country and that. What the Country Women of 
the World are Doing (published from 26 Eccleston Street at 
2s. 6d. post free) is a ‘ Festivals Number.” Both in illus- 
tration and written record its 250 pages are a really admirable 
epitome of the more picturesque ways in which country 
women amuse themselves. Perhaps the prize for picturesque- 
ness would be divided between the French Canadian and 
Czechoslovakian women. One French Canadian village of 
Quebee stands out in my own memory as the most essentially 
rural community within my experience, and the padré, 
talking delightful seventeenth-century French, gave me 
charming accounts of the old French customs, and especially 
folk-songs, that still prevailed among his flock, Incidentally 
the volume is full of hinis for organizers of our Women’s 
Institutes, which continue to do invaluable work and deserve 
even more support than they get. 

* * * 

An Oxford Fish 

A little drama in natural history, that promises to be as 
long-drawn-out as a Chinese play, is interesting Ovford. 
One of the recent additions to the attractions of Oxford is @ 
Jarge round pond in the Parks. It is fringed by comely plants 
and dotted with waiter lilies, among which a numbezx of golden 
carp play hideand seek, Lately, by some mnysterious migration, 
a serpent entered Eden, A great pike has appeared, of 
rather, been inferred, in the pond, and the goldfish began to 
disappear. The little ones are now gone and the voracious 
monster is learning to swallow the bigger, After due consu!- 
tation among authorities, one official has been given instruc: 
tions to fish the pond and extract the enemy. He is as good 
a fisherman as he was distinguished a soldier; but the pike, 
though twice tempted, has so far escaped the lure, and the 
yolden fish continue to disappear, A like permission is 
yranted to just one man on the smallest of the Norfolk Sane- 
tuary-Broads, where too voracious fish, not content with fry, 
devour even young birds. May I suggest that the gun and 
the wire noose—evperto crede —ave a surer remedy than the 
decorated hook ? W. Breacu THox.ss. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Co 
& News 
INDIAN REFORMS AND MR. GANDHI 

[70 the Editor of Tux: Sprcrsxror.| 

S,—With the return of the Indian delegates to India, the 
prospects of the working of the new reforms scheme have 
pecome the subject of considerable discussion here. It may 
well be that any number of groups and parties will be available 
to work the reforms whatever shape they take ultimately. 
But it is feared by all sensible people that their working will 
never be smooth and peaceful, for unless a scheme of reforms 
gets Mr. Gandhi's benediction, the conviction would remain 
in the mind of the vast masses of India that the struggle for 
Swaraj has not ended and that the bitter conflict between 
the Government and the people would have to be continued 
with greater force in future. 

It appears to me that it is possible to gain Mr. Gandhi's co- 
operation even at this stage if he is properly approached. It 
js established that the British Government would not immedi- 
ately grant Dominion Status to India. But there is one thing 
which they can do. They can remove the vital defect of 
the White Paper Scheme, namely, that India will have to 
approach Parliament from time to time for further constitu- 
tional reforms until she attains full Dominion Status. In 
order that such approaches may be effective and successful, 
they must be preceded and accompanied by a long and strong 
agitation as past history has shown. ‘There is no possibility 
of a peaceful evolution in such circumstances. 

I suggest that this vital defect of the scheme should be 
remedied and the Indian legislature should be empowered 
to reach Dominion Status in its own time, by itself effecting 
the necessary changes in the constitution without further 
approach to the British Parliament. There is no reason to 
suppose that India would immediately proclaim full autonomy. 
The legislature is so constituted under the Communal Award 
that further constitutional progress can only be attained by 
very slow degrees. Further it ean be provided that consti- 
tutional amendments could be effected only by the two Houses 
sitting together or some such device to eliminate precipitate- 
ness. It may also be laid down if necessary that these powers 
the legislature would be entitled to exercise after the reforms 
are well under way, say, after the expiry of five years. Such 
practical reservations will ensure steadiness and stability, but 
at the same time may serve to gain Mr. Gandhi's co-operation, 
because it will be clear that India’s progress will lie in her own 
hands and not be governed by the wishes of an alien Parlia- 
ment, which is precisely what Mr. Gandhi wants. I feel 
confident that if Mr. Gandhi can be approached on this basis 
through Messrs. Sapru and Jayakar, the Indian situation will 
be greatly eased, and smooth and peaceful working of the 
reforms will be assured, to the better understanding of India 
and the United Kingdom.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Bombay. S. G. Warry. 


THE UNEMPLOYED HUNGER MARCH 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Serecraror.] 

Sir,.—It is a pity to have to add to the distress of your 

correspondent, Mr. Bradshaw, but I am afraid there is no 

escape from the conviction that the Unemploved Hunger 

Mareh is nothing but “a peculiarly cruel form of (Com- 

munist) propaganda,” as described by The Spectator. 

This is by no means the first hunger march. These pro- 
cessions began with the march of the South Wales miners 
to London in 1927. This was organized by the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement, then deseribed as the 
National Unemployed Workers’ Committee Movement, a 
Communist body. Mr. Hannington, the organizer of the 
march, described it as “the most important event in the 
working-class movement during 1927.” In 1929 and in 
1932 there were other marches on London from Scotland 
and the provinces, and these, particularly in the latter year, 
were attended by scenes of great disorder and rioting. After 
the march in 1932, Mr. Hannington boasted: ‘* There will 
he bigger marches vet, and one day there will be a march 
when the workers will take power,” 
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It is true that the present march is not entirely a Com- 
munist demonstration, but it is quite obvious from the 
names, of the signatories to the manifesto calling the march 
that it is inspired and directed by Communists. Among 
the list are to be found the names of Mr. Harry Pollitt, 
Mr. ‘Tom Mann, Mr. Wal Hannington and other well-known 
members of Communist organizations. It is significant, too, 
that all donations in support of the march are to be sent to 
Mr. Alex Gossip and Mr. Tom Mann at Ila White Lion 
Street, London, E.C. 1, which also happens to be the address, 
or was in November last, of the N.U.W.M. Seven thousand 
collecting cards were distributed throughout the country 
with instructions that the money collected on these cards 
*“must come into headquarters with 50 per cent. retained 
locally where contingents pass through towns” (Daily 
Worker, January 20th, 1934). That is to say that half the 
money collected from_the publie is to go to the headquarters 
ot the march and only the remnant to the misguided marchers. 

Mr. Bradshaw declares that the marchers have an excellent 
case, but is it not a fact that previous marches have been 
absolutely ineffectual in procuring their declared aims ? The 
only visible results of the last march were injuries to numbers 
of policemen and great damage to property. It involved 
the ratepayers of London in considerable expense not only 
in alleviating the hardships of the unfortunate marchers who 
were deserted by their leaders, but in maintaining large 
numbers of police on duty during the period the marchers 
i am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp A, Sronor, Secretary. 


were in London. 


Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union, 
58-60 Fictoria Street, London, SW. 1. 


BISHOP CAREY AND BIRTH CONTROL 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Bishop Carey's courageous protest on this subject 
in your issue of the 2nd instant is timely and necessary, 
for it cannot be too clearly stated that this much-vaunted 
specifie for many of our human and social troubles introduces 

its own problems. 

Where the health of the mother or the inheritance of 
the child is imperilled, an interference with natural law, 
under the guidance of competent medical advice, may some- 
times be necessary, but it is inevitable that this practice 
long continued must tend to destroy the beauty and the 
spirituality of one of life’s most sacred contacts. To interfere 
with the deepest expression of love, as between married 
folk, by methods which will certainly create their own 
subconseious reactions, is to bring into life something that 
can only develop the purely physical side of our nature, and 
gradually create a sense of repulsion to an experience that 
otherwise is surrounded with life’s greatest and most sacred 
mysteries. Nature has a ruthless way of insisting on obedience 
to her laws, and although she would appear to allow us to 
ignore her on oceasion, there is no final escape from the 
results of our own actions. I say nothing about the possible 
peril to physical health in the interference with natural 
law, for that is a subject about which we at present know 
very little, but that certain well-known forms of neurosis 
are set up as the result of ignoring nature is quite certain, 
and this will be confirmed by medical men who are students of 
the subject. 

During the last 20 years, as a result of the teaching of the 
psyeho-analytical sehool (often mistakenly understood by the 
lay reader), humanity has assumed that it can safely substitute 
so-ealled self-expression for self-control, and that the old 
sanctions of morality, built up through the centuries by the 
collective experience of mankind, are inadequate and out of 
date. This viewpoint has been a prelude more than once in 
the past history of the world to a temporary breakdown in 
eivilization. There is no satisfactory alternative to self- 
discipline, as there is probably no alternative to the moral 
standards taught by Christianity, that human nature has not 
time and again tried with resulting failure. 

The real fact that is not sufliciently recognized is that 


SS 
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marriage is not only a civil contract (although it is frequently 
so regarded), but a spiritual sacrament, and that the harmonies 
of life will sooner or later break down unless they are continued 
on this assumption. It is at once the richest experience and 
the deepest discipline of life, and its full fruition is only 
reached when we have learned that self-sacrifice and not 
self-indulgence is at the heart of its being.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ANGUS WATSON. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specratror.] 
IT must protest against the implications contained in 
paragraph four of Bishop Carey's letter under the above 
heading in your issue of February 2nd. He here implies 
that the use of contraceptives is incompatible with delicacy 
and refinement of mind. In its individual application, I 
deny utterly the truth of this, and ean only conclude that 


SIR, 


the Bishop's experience of human nature has been very 


limited, or his observation faulty if such is his conclusion. 

In its wider aspects, it would appear that the Bishop 
prefers a delicacy of mind which is offended by the use of 
contraceptives to one which is offended by the contemplation 
over-crowding and unemployment—conditions 
against which even he admits that contraceptives may be 
aptly directed. Our delicacy may be shocked at the idea of 
* mechanical prevision” but not at the spectacle of human 
misery and degradation such prevision may alleviate. 

Finally, when he says “ We are all sick of the subject,” 
what does he mean? Who, exactly, are “We?” Let 
each one speek for himself. And why is the Bishop “ sick ” 
of the subject ? Does he think that the last word has been 
said upon it, in all its vital bearings on the welfare of humanity? 
Or is it merely an expression of personal irritation ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., FE. Horsratu Errz. 

Dalton House School, Elmwood Avenue, Kenton, 

Middlesex. 


of slums. 


23-25 


CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT 
|To the Editor of Tu Srecraror.| 
1 have read the articles of Canon Barry in your recent 

May I offer a few remarks as an outsider ? 

Canon Barry seems to suggest that the English divorce 
law is opposed to the Christian ideal of family life. So far 
as I know the English law allows a husband to seek divorce 
by proving the wife’s adultery and vice versa. This appears 
to be based upon the words of Christ himself: *‘* Whosoever 
shall put away his wife. saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery.” Canon Barry cannot call 
it an “ appallingly obscurantist utterance by one of its least 
qualified exponents.” Neither can he reasonably say that 
it is against the spirit of Christ, because the general trend of 
his teachings does not point to any reform of the divorce 
law as perhaps desired by Canon Barry. Luke 16-18 and 
Mark 10-11 do not allow divorce at all, and that is why 
the Church of Rome, at the Council of Trent, declared that 
the marriage bond was not dissoluble, even by adultery, 
and that neither party could marry during the life-time of 


Sir. 
issues. 


the other. 

If all that is permanent is only the spirit of Christ and not 
his words, and his spirit can be thus distorted, IT am afraid 
there would be left nothing at all of a permanent character 
in Christianity. I agree, however, entirely with Mr. Mullins 
when he says that “nothing is God’s will unless the best 
use is made of God’s greatest gift to man— his intelligence ” ; 
though I fail to understand how human intelligence can ever 
allow such a cruel ethic as taught by Christianity regarding 
divorce. 

The teaching of non-resistance put forward by Canon 
Barry resembles the passive resistance of Mr. Gandhi which 
tends to express itself only in aggression and violence in 
actual practice. I think Christian teachings are beautifully 
expressed by Christ himself. A personal injury must be for- 
given, no justice should be sought for it. ‘* Resist not evil,” 
says Christ. “if any man will sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloke also.” I doubt, 
however, whether any Christian individual or nation would 
seriously be prepared to act up to these teachings. An 
excellent ideal perhaps, but certainly not fit for. practical 


observance.— I am, Sir, &e., A. R. Darp. 


The London Mosque, 63 Melrose Road, London, S.W. 18, 
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THE SINAI CODEX 

[To the Editor of Tux Seecrator.] 
Sir,—May I thank Mr. Fyfe for his courtesy? He js too 
polite to say so, but he clearly thinks it was very dull of 
anyone not to understand what he meant by “ intellectugj 
snobbery.” I fear I must put his forbearance to a further 
test, for I find his second letter even more puzzling than 
his first. Mr. Fyfe has no doubt read the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s interesting story of the purchase in The Time 
of February 2nd. Who is claiming intellectual superiority ? 
Sir Frederick Kenyon or the Archbishop ? And who exactly 
is behaving with servility to whom? Is the Prime Minister 
being servile to the Archbishop, or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Prime Minister? Or all three to Sjp 
Frederick ? 

It is all very perplexing. ‘To the plain man it would 
seem that all these eminent persons knew exactly what 
they were doing. So I aim sure do most of the intelligent 
public who are putting up the £50,000. And Mr. Fyfe 
must not ride off on his high horse of * intellectual snobbery,” 
He roundly asserted that the purchase (I quote his exact 
words) ‘* serves no useful purpose whatever.” When I ask 
his attention to three, scholarship, safety, and use, he has 
nothing to say as to safety and use, while in what he says 
of scholarship he seems to have been misled by certain persons 
whom he calls scholars, but who belie that honourable title 
by their ignorance; for they should have known, even if 
Mr. Fyfe did not, that.for textual criticism photographs, 
however good, cannot take the place of the original manu- 
script ; to give one small example they do not show the 
nature and colour of the ink, which may well be the crucial 
point. 


Neither must he throw dust in the eyes of your readers 
from the sweepings of the backstairs. The silly stories of 
theft have been refuted a hundred times. Is it not a little 
unworthy to try to “ queer the pitch” of fair discussion 
with this ancient and discredited gossip ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex, LIONEL JAMES, 


INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—-Air-Commodore Chamier professes to have discovered 
that Admiral Lawson belongs to the right wing and I to the 
left. I believe the Admiral and myself to be in complete agree. 
ment, but let that pass. 

The Air-Commodore talks about ‘* lightly ” armed police, 
and is obviously under the delusion that police become soldiers 
or vice versa, according to whether they are lightly or 
heavily armed, The police are a force used to keep the law, 
military forces are used under the duelling system because 
no law exists. Military forces would remain such if only 
armed with truncheons, police in lawless places use armoured 
ears, machine guns, &ec., but remain police. 

As to the difficulty of defining an aggressor and acting 
against him swiftly, this would be a comparatively simple 
matter in a Europe controlled by an International Police 
Force, because national military and. air forces would have 
become, ipso facto, illegal. Thus their very existence would 
justify action against them, making proof of attack or violation 
of frontiers unnecessary. 

Incidentally, the League did not take seventeen months to 
discover whether China or Japan was the aggressor, it took 
that time to shelve the problem and save its face because it 
Was not strong enough to act ! 

It seems that the Air-Commodore has become more pacifist 
than the pacifists in his search for arguments for the retention 
of national armaments. He suggests unarmed police for the 
League. These unfortunate stalwarts are to patrol the fron- 
tiers of potentially, and often imminently, hostile countries 
armed to the teeth and admitting no international law to 
regulate their behaviour. Defenceless, they are to run along 
disputed frontiers like referees at a rowdy football match, 
Perhaps they would be allowed whistles if my lords Rother- 
mere and Beaverbrook would allow such extravagant expendi 
ture by the League.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Mary’s Grange, Privie S. Mumrorp, 

Kasthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex, 
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JAPANESE EXPANSION 


[To the Editor ef Tue Specraror.] 
Gyx,—In your last issue you say “ Britain is not the only 
overcrowded country looking questioningly at her empty 
spaces. To her {Aust ralia’s} north is Japan, with a teeming 
population which must ae or perish. 

May I remind you that whatever else may be Japan’s 
ambitions, territorial aggrandizement ‘is not one of them ; for 
the simple reason that the Japanese are not an emigrating 
people? Her present total emigrant population is only 
one-half her annual natural increase, As Dr. Nitobé points 
out in his book Japan : ‘* The Japanese are by nature and by 
tradition a stay-at-home people, ‘They ... do easily 
make up their minds to cross the seas, and such as are ready 
to move will probably not stay abroad to the end of their 
lives.” In recent years Brazil has thrown open her doors to 
Japanese colonists. The climate is congenial, a big factor in 
the Japanese mind. There has been an intensive Government 
propaganda to encourage such emigration, The shipping 
companies have offered low rates. The most that have gone 
in one year is about 50,000. 

During my years in Japan I never heard a speech or read 
an article in Japanese suggesting territorial acquisition in 
Australia. The “* white Australia ” cry is a political cry in 
Australia only. 

Japan looks to industrialization for the solution of her 
population problem ; and with a population of 2,774 to the 
square mile of arable land, and an annual increase of one 
nillion population, it is a problem. For this reason a con- 
certed plan of erecting tariff walls against her goods is like 
sitting on a safety-valve. This is one of the reasons why 
Japan at present is so anxious to be on good terms with her 
big neighbour.---I am, Sir, &c., 

W. TH. Murray Watrron, 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 
Sir.—May I venture to suggest that to some listeners 
Mr, Shaw’s broadeast speech the other night was far from 
being boring ? So many wireless talkers give so much the 
impression that they have evolved no technique, or evolved 
a wrong one, that to hear Mr. Shaw’s perfect and rapid 
delivery, made possible by his beautiful phrasing, was an 
enormous pleasure, whether one cared for his opinions or not. 
It is by no means easy to talk on the wireless, and often it is 
not easy to listen, however eager one may be to hear: but 
Mr. Shaw’s complete command of the right style, neither too 
much like reading nor too chatty, is so rare that one wishes 
one could hear such speaking more often.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Bonamy Dosretr, 
Mendham Priory, Harleston, Norfolk. 


POISONS FOR SALE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator. | 

Sirn—As Secretary of the Pharmaceutical Society, Mr. 
Linstead is presumably familiar with the Poisons and Phar- 
macy Acts; but one would like to be reassured by him as to 
the present state of the law as to the sale of derivatives of 
Barbituric acid. In his letter, published in your last issue, 
he states that “ substances containing these drugs are in the 
second part of the schedule, when no entry is required and no 
knowledge of the purchaser.” 

But, in the last edition of Martindale and Westcott’s 
Extra Pharmacopocia, which I have always found accurate and 
Teliable, it is specifically stated that these derivatives, “* whether 
described as Veronal, Proponal, Medinal, or by any other trade 
name, mark or designation,” are now included in Part I of the 
Schedule of Poisons, having been “* transferred from Part IE 
to Part I in 1918.”". Among the other preparations which the 
Extra Pharmacopoeia specifically names as being included in 
Part I of the Poisons Schedule are Luminal, Dial, Pernocton, 
Sedormid, Allonal, Nembutal and Soneryl. On enquiry, I 
have found that this is understood to be the present legal 
position by several chemists of experience and repute.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Harry Rosents, 

Oakshott Hanger, HMawkley, Liss, Hants. 





went very fully into this matter. 
explanation of how the Banks, acting under the lead of the 
Bank of England, could and did expand or contract the 
amount of capital available for commercial and industrial 
needs by the purchase or sale of securities. 
that since February, 1982, nearly £300,000,000 of 
tional purchasing power has been put at the disposal of the 
Public by the action of the Bank of England in buying first. 
securities and later gold.” 


SiR, 
found beneath a swallow’s wings by Sir W. Beach Thomas 
working-man friend, were in reality parasites on the bird ? 


SIR, 
activities of the Ministry of Agriculture under Mr. Elliot I 
inadvertently included one or two for which his predecessor, 
Sir John Gilmour, was responsible: the 


MALADJUSTMENT IN INDUSTRY 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir,—As far as I am able to. follow Lord Tavistock’s letter in 
your issue of January 26th, the arguments he adduces are 
based on the old Wages Fund Theory. 
form, asserted ‘that the amount of wages which can and will 
be paid in a country -in, say, a year, is fixed absolutely by the 
amount of capital existing there at the time. Surely, however, 
this theory is long out of date. 


This, in its crudest 


Mr. McKenna at the recent meeting of the Midland Bank 
He gave a most lucid 


He estimates 
* addi- 


[ am, Sir, &e., 
GEORGE Briscon. 
HTildon House, Broughion, Wampshire. 


A SWALLOW’S LARDER 
[To the Editor of Tie Specraror.| 
Is it not possible that the ‘ wingless house flies. 


Anyone who has ringed young house martins in the nest. 


must have seen the unpleasant-looking large ticks which 
infest them ; 
swallows and house 
may be confusion between ticks and wingless flies.— I am, 
Sir, &e., 


and, as there is so often confusion between 
martins, so it is possible that there 


Ronatp M. Garnerr. 
Kelling, Holt, Norfolk, 


MR. ELLIOT’S SCHEMES 
| To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
In reciting the list of 


I write to correct myself. 


Wheat Act, for 
instance, and the Ottawa meat quotas. 


Had I given the Minister praise that should have gone to 


another, or had I criticized him specially for what was not 
his work, I would feel more contrite. <As it 
Gilmour’s efforts, whether for the country’s good or not, are 
of a piece with those which have been rightly associated with 
Mr. Elliot’s name ; so while I apologize for my inaccuracy L 


is, Sir John 


cannot feel that it was the cause of any serious unfairness. -- 


I am, Sir, &e., H. V. Hopson, 


GERMAN REFUGEES 
|V'o the Editor of Tue Sprcraror. | 
Sin,—May I bring to the notice of your readers that 
Huberman, the violinist, is generously giving a recital in 
aid of the German Refugees’ Assistance Fund at the Queen's 
Hall on Saturday, February 24th, at 3 p.m.? I hope very 
much that readers of The Spectator wili support this 
distinguished artist by coming to the recital or by means of 
a donation.—I am, Sir, &ce., KARL KNUDSEN, 
232 Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1, 


Heaven 
HrAVEN, through the storm-rent skies of time revealing 
Visions designed by man’s death-fearing mind 
‘To hallow his carnal heritage with healing. 


Heaven, the last word upon their lips for whom 
No morning star shall burn, beyond that whisper 
Going to look for angels in the gloom. 


Heaven, the reward of racked renunciation, 
When in the body’s broken wayside shrine 
‘The spirit in its ultimate aspiration 
Shares the world-sacrifice and dies divine. 
SIEGERIED SASSOON, 
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Edwardian Inferno 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Tue obscurity and what we curiously believe to be the crudity 
and violence of the distant past make a suitable background 
to the Soul. Temptation, one feels, is seldom today so 
heroically resisted or so devastatingly succumbed to as in the 
days of Dante or of Milton ; Satan as well as sanctity demands 
an apron stage. It is, therefore, with a shock of startled 
incredulity that we become aware on oecasion even today of 
eternal issues, of the struggle between good and evil, between 
vice that really demands to be ealled satanic and virtue of a 
kind which can only be called heavenly. 

Ifow much less are we prepared for it in the Edwardian 
age; in the age of bicycles and German Bands and gold 
chamber ware, of Norfolk jackets and deerstalker caps. How 
distressingly bizarre seems the whole angelic conflict which 
centred round Frederick Rolfe, self-styled Baron Corvo, the 
spoilt priest, who was expelled from the Seots College at 
Rome, the waster who lived on a multitude of generous 
friends, the writer of genius, author of Hadrian VIT and Don 
Tas juinio and The History of the Borgias, When Rolfe prayed 
in his Hampstead lodging : 

‘God, if ever You loved me, hear me, hear me. De Profundis 
ad Te, ad Te clamavi. Don’t I want to be good and clean and 
happy ? What desire have I cherished since my boyhood save to 
serve in the number of Your mystics ? What but that have I asked 
of You Who made me % Not a chance do You give me-——ever-— 
ever 
it is disquieting to remember how in the outside world Mr, 
Wells was writing Love on Wheels, aiter tiffin at the club the 
Empire builders were reading ** The Song of the Banjo,” and 
up the stairs of Grosvenor House Henry James was bearing 
his massive brow ; disquieting too to believe that Miss Marie 
Corelli was only palely limping after truth when she brought 
the devil to London. For if ever there was a case of demoniac 
possession it was Rolfe’s : the hopeless piety, the screams of 
malevolence, the sense of despair which to a man of his faith 
was the sin against the Holy Ghost. ‘* All men are too vile 
for words to tell.” 

The greatest saints have been men with more than a normal 
capacity for evil, and the most vicious men have sometimes 
narrowly evaded sanctity. Frederick Rolfe in his novel 
Hadrian VII expressed a sincere, if sinister, devotion to the 
Church that had very wisely rejected him; all the good of 
which he was capable went into that book, as all the evil went 
into the strange series of letters which Mr. Symons has 
described for the first time, written at the end of his life, when 
he was starving in Venice, to a rich acquaintance. 

“He had become a ‘habitual corrupter of youth, a seducer of 
innocence, and he asked his wealthy accomplice for money, first that 
he might use it as a temptation, to buy bait for the boys whom he 
mnisled, and secondly, so that he might efficiently act as pander 
when his friend revisited Venice. Neither scruple nor remorse was 
expressed or implied in these long accounts of his sexual exploits or 
enjoyments, which were so definite in their descriptions that he was 
forced, in sending them by post, so to fold them that only blank 
pape showed through the thin foreign envelopes,” 

These were the astonishing bounds of Corvo: the starving 
pander on the Lido and the man of whom Mr, Vincent 
O'Sullivan wrote to his biographer: ‘* Ile was born for the 
Church: that was his main interest.” Between these 
bounds, between the Paradise and the Inferno, lay the weary 
purgatorial years through which Mr, Symons has been the first 
to track him with any closeness. Mr. Symons’s method, 
unchronological, following the story as he discovered it from 


The Quest for Gorvo, By A.J. A. Symons, (Cassell, 12s, 6d.) 





witness to witness, lends Rolfe’s vacillating footprints 9 
painful drama, Continually, with the stamp of an obstinate 
courage, they turn back towards Paradise: from the rim 
of the Inferno they turn and go back : but on the threshold 
of Paradise they turn again because of the devilish pride 
which would not accept even Heaven, except on his ow 
terms ; this way and that, like the steps of a man pacing 
# room in agony of mind, It is odd to realize that all the 
time common-or-garden life is going on within hailing 
distance, publishers are making harsh bargains, readers 
are reporting adversely on his work, friends are forming 
hopeless plans of literary collaboration. Mr. Grant Richards 
and Monsignor Benson and Mr. Pirie Gordon and the 
partners of Chatto and Windus beckon and speak like figures 
on the other side of a distorting glass pane. They have 
quite a different reality, a much thinner reality, they are 
not concerned with eternal damnation. And their memories 
of Rolfe are puzzled, a little amused, a little exasperated, as 
if they cannot understand the eccentricity of a man who 
chooses to go about sheathed in flame in the heyday of the 
intente Cordiale, of Sir Ernest Cassel and Lily Langtry, 

Mr, O'Sullivan wrote of Rolfe to Mr. Symons as a man 
* who had only the vaguest sense of realities,” but the phrase 
seems a little inaccurate. His realities were less material than 
spiritual, It would be easy to emphasize his shady financial 
transactions, his pose as the Kaiser’s godson, his complete 
inability to carn a living, It is terrible to think what a figure 
of cruel fun a less imaginative biographer than Mr. Symons 
might have made of Rolfe, turned out of an Aberdeen boarding 
house in his pyjamas, painting pictures with the help of magic 
lantern slides, forced to find employment as a_gondolier, 
begging from strangers, addressing to the Pope a long indict- 
ment of living Catholics. But against this material reality 
Mr. Symons with admirable justice sets another : the reality 
of Hadrian VIT, a novel of genius, which stands in relation 
to the other novels of its day, much as The Hound of 
Hleaven stands in relation to the verse. Rolfe’s vice was 
spiritual more than it was carnal: it might be said that he 
Was a pander and a swindler, because he cared for nothing but 
his faith. He would be a priest or nothing, so nothing it had 
to be and he was not ashamed to live on his friends ; if he 
could not have Heaven, he would have Hell, and the last 
footprints seem to point unmistakably to the Inferno. 

This biography of Rolfe is never likely to be superseded. 
Mr. Symons has catechized all Rolfe’s friends and enemies who 
are left alive, and he has traced every unpublished manuscript, 
including the noyel too libellous for publication describing his 
Jast Venetian years. The form of his biography, as I hav 
noted, is original. He has tried to convey the excitement of 
artistic creation by writing, not an ordinary chronological life, 
but an account of his quest for the material, The result may 
be compared very roughly with the scenarios of James's 
unfinished novels. The method in Mr. Symons’s hands is not 
so successful. James was not writing for publication, he was 
dictating as the thoughts came to him, and the intellectual 
excitement of discovery is directly overheard. Mr, Symons is 
recollecting in tranquillity the stages of his quest, and, 1 think, 
it was a mistake to try to reproduce the emotion of the 
moment, It leads him to include in the opening chapters 4 
good many paragraphs of amiable gossip, on such subjects a 
the quality of Mr. Shane Leslie’s hock, which are below the 
dark dignity of his record, 
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U.S.A. Journalism 


Watching the World Go By. By Willis J. Abbot. (John Lane. 

Ss. 6d.) 

Mx, ApBor has attended ten or it dozen Conventions of 
delegates from the several States for the selection of the 
party candidate to stand for the Presidency of the United 
States. He has endured the sweltering heat of the vast halls, 
the cheering timed by the watch to last without break for 
39 or 40 minutes, the sight of the young athlete in shirt 
sleeves who directs the cheering, the opening prayers by 
various priests # nd ministers for God’s guidance in the 
choice, the platitudinous speeches, the yelling processions of 
delegates round the hall, the ballots repeated 12 or 15 times 
until a clear majority is reached, the result obtained by 
means which seem to have little to do with a world safe for 
democracy. All this he has endured over and over again, 
and still he survives as a cheerful and interested journalist. 
He has also known eight Presidents. 

This enviable vitality has been displayed also in his work for 
nearly all the best-known papers in his country—the Tribune 
under Whitelaw Reid, the Sun under Dana, the World under 
Pulitzer, the Chicago Times and News, the Kansas papers, 
the multifarious papers of Hearst, who now owns 23, and many 
others before he came to edit the Christian Science Monitor, 
as he does at present. He has also travelled far and wide 
as correspondent, has conversed amicably with Mussolini, 
and watched the great events and great personalities of 
the world as it goes by. Always ready, always cheerful, 
he remains as good a type of the American journalist as one 
could imagine. 

Like most people he regrets the past. When in 1884 he 
began journalism in New Orleans, he tells us everyone carried 
gambling raged, Almost immediately he 
adds, “ gaiety is a vanishing quantity in the United States.” 
More seriously he laments the disappearance of distinguished 
editors under the control of the great papers by companies : 


a revolver and 


“No editor can bring out the best that is in himif subjected 
to constant control by some proprietor, or by a board representing 


corporate control, And as the great city paper has become «# 


colossal capitalist coneern, the chances of the editor being its 
sole and independent owner grow steadily less.” 
Perhaps he would still make an exception in the case of 


Mr. Hearst, who till quite lately was chiefly known in this 
country for his vindictive hatred of England. The author 
tells us that Mr. Hearst soon discovered that he himself could 
write a better editorial, one with more * punch,” a greater 
clarity of expression, a more direct appeal to the classes 
he wished to reach than most of his hired men. Mr. Abbot 
used to see him every night, and he tells us : 


Hearst was to me a puzzle. Conducting the most brazen and 
blatant newspapers, he was personally almost shy. It was a real 
ordeal to introduce him to a public man, even when he himself 
sought the introduction, for he would invariably sit silent, with 
downeast eyes, leaving me to carry on the conversation.” 

The book contains many similar criticisms of names long 
familiar to us in this country. Among the best is the account 
of William J. Brvan. At no time in his life, we are told, could 
Bryan write readably though a 
qualities as an orator,’ and was one of the most engaging 
When he took up a pen, he could not 
resist the opportunity to preach, and Bryan's preaching re- 
quired all the arts of an orator to make it tolerable. Having 
heard W. J. Bryan more than once, I should have thought 
ho arts could have made his resonant platitudes tolerable on 
any oeeasion, but they delighted an American audience. 

When he made his great “* Silver Speech,” ending in the 
famous peroration : * You shall not press down upon the brow 


he possessed surpassing 


conversationalists. 


of labour this crown of thorns ; you shall not erucify mankind 
we read that in an audience of 20.000, 
chiefly farmers from the South : 


upon a CTOSs of gold . ” 


Thess were abou each ocher. Quite simply and 
miashamed|y they were crying bitterly, great tears rolling from 
their eyes into their bearded cheeks. Crying, these men, as we 
think the children of Israel may have wept when first they knew 


that Moses would lead them to the promised land.” 


aris 


An American audience is easily captured by rhetoric and 
vatehwords, and this book vives plenty of instances. But 
how and then we discover 2» sudden outburst of wit, as in 
Speaking of Theodore Roosevel’ after 
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his return from his hideous slaughter of wild animals in East 
Africa, a Dr. Long, a true lover of animals wrote : 

** Who is he to write, ‘ I don’t believe that some cf these nature 
writers know the heart of the wild things’? As to that, I find 
after reading carefully two of his big books, that every time Mr. 
Roosevelt gets near the heart of a wild thing, he invariably puts 
a bullet through it.” 

Even better I like the retort of a Chicago journalist to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward whom he met in London : 

‘* She said that customs of life in Chicago must be most amusing 
and primitive, and besought Field to describe some oftheir social 
practices. ‘f really couldn't, Madam,’ he replied. ‘ You see, 
when they caught me, [ was living in a tree.’ ’ 

The pages describing the author's transference 
ordinary papers to the Christian Science Monitor are of unusual 
interest. Vital as he must be by nature, it was his ill-health 
that turned him to Christian Science, and he found a new 
line of life in the Monitor. Certainly that remains a great 
paper, one of the most trustworthy in the States. But we read 
that Mrs. Eddy left no specific directions of policy for the 
guidance of editors other than the declaration, ** The purpose 
of the Monitor is to injure no one, but to bless all mankind.” 
[t is a high ideal, but vague, and there come moments 
when the human spirit rises and longs to injure the cruel 
and unjust, nor will it be restrained. 

Henry W. NEVINSON, 


from 


Air-Power and Sea-Power 


Behind the Smoke Screen. By Brig.-General P. R. C. Groves, 
(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 
The Navy and the Next War. 

R.N. (Eyre ard Spottiswoode. 
Is there no means of reconciling, in the national and imperia! 
interest, the claims of the Air Force enthusiasts with the less 
vociferous, but equally emphatic opinion of the Navy ? The 
difference in mental attitude seems to be inherent in the two 
services. On the one hand, it might be said, there is the dis- 
trust of age for new methods and youthful pretensions : on 
the other, something of the intolerance and self-sulliciency of 


By Captain Bernard Aeworth. 
8s. 6d.) 


youth. Some such generalization is suggested once more by 
the contrast, in point of view and treatment, hetween these tw > 
hooks; even though neither may speak wiih a truly repre- 
sentative voice. 

General Groves’ varied experience has enabled him to 
combine personal knowledge with a mass of well-documented 
data, which he has arrayed in formidable style. Although his 
book is one that may stampede unthinking readers, it would be 
a mistake to wave him aside too lightly as an alarmist. One 
may question some of his premises or his conclusions, but much 
of his able work demands serious study. And paradoxically, 
the more convincing his argument on the need for a greath 
enlarged Air Force, the more urgent becomes the need for total 
disarmament, General Groves is an ardent advocate of the 
extreme view—not unknown in the R.A.F.—that the progress 
of aviation has already rendered navies and armies largely 
He imagines any future warfare as taking the form, 
herve- 
centres * The 
now familiar picture of a London deluged with gas from the ai 
He maintains with 


obsolete. 
sooner or later, of wholesale bombing of towns and 
a war of areas instead of a war of fronts. 


is here displayed in a more solid frame, 
some force that local protection by aircraft and land defences 
can at best be no more than a palliative. But from this point 
he goes on to argue that the only remedy is the possession o¢ 
immense bombing fleets in latent threat of reprisal. In any 
case, air pariiy wil our strongest neighbour within bombing 
not only for direct security, but also to 
in 


range is imperative : 
lend emphasis to the voice of this country uropean 
affairs, 

It is a liltle diflicult to see 
taking us excepi towards the 
his facts and deductions are sound, then no defence can save 
Is the supposition that an enemy will 


where General Groves’ logic is 
urgeney O° ensuring peace. — Li 


the civil population. 
not bomb through fear of being bombed any more than one 
person's opinion? And apari from all else, the effectiveness 
of bombing aircraft must depend less upon their actual 
numbers than upon the lethal power of their bombs. 

General Groves devotes a goo lt deal of space to attacking 
the * military mind,” é.e., the conservatism of the Army ond 
Navy, and the weary ground of the mistakes of the higher 


= 
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command in France in 1914-18 is raked over once again. 
Other contentious passages, including some _ plain-spoken 
indictments, serve at least to form a contrasting background 
to the author's constructive ideas. He enquires at some 
Jength into the causes of tension in Europe, and has remedies 
to suggest. And among other issues, he makes reasoned 
proposals for arming the League with an international air 
force : favouring a system of national contingents, rather than 
a homogeneous body. 

It has long been evident that the question of civil aviation 
is likely to prove troublesome in any disarmament scheme. 
‘To learn that civilian aircraft took part, as bombers and 
troop-carriers, in recent air manoeuvres of both France and 
Italy is not very reassuring. But Behind the Smoke Screen is 
not intended to be a reassuring book, 

For the sake of proportion it is important to bear in mind 
that General Groves’ primary concern is with Europe—and 
with British air inferiority to, at present, one particular 
country. Captain Aeworth, in a limited strategical sense, has 
a wider outlook, He writes chiefly for the naval reader : the 
air affair is introduced merely as an annoying bogey which must 
be laid before he can proceed with his proper work. 'To 
Captain Acworth, imperial defence is synonymous with naval 
defence. The crux of his argument is that the essence of all 
strategy should be the decisive fleet battle. Muddled thinking 
at the Admiralty, influenced by the spectre of the malevolent 
Lord Fisher, has produced a Navy designed for the obtuse 
policy of a fleet ** in being,”’ coupled with the protection of our 
trade-routes and outlying dominions. The result, so Captain 
Acworth believes, has been an expensive assortment of ** white 
elephants.” In its present composition the Navy ‘ cannot 
now guarantee our food and fuel from interference by a single 
Power in Europe: in the Far East we are defenceless.”” The 
solution is to build ships, not in conformity with other navies, 
but solely with the aim of the decisive battle. Captain 
Aeworth has conceived a “ balanced ” battle-fleet and, with 
the aid of plans and drawings, he describes its component 
ships in considerable detail. It would consist of relatively 
slow battleships and three classes of cruisers, all coal-burning, 
but without aircraft-carriers, destroyers or large submarines, 
Interesting as is this part of the book, with its sketches of a 
supposititious European and a Far Eastern war, it is over- 
shadowed by the chapters dealing with the ‘ Air Terror.” 
For on the validity of those chapters the value of Captain 
Aeworth’s thesis must depend. Obviously the future of sea- 
power will be determined by the future of air-power, whatever 
that may prove to be—if our civilization is not obliterated in 
the process of assessing the balance. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the full scope of modern war 
aircraft has yet to be learnt by experience. Since definite 
knowledge is lacking, arguments either for or against can 
consist only of theorizing based on a few not very helpful facts, 
And as both these books show, the theory is apt to take com- 
mand, Captain Acworth is not always accurate on aerial 
conditions, while General Groves argues from incomplete 
statements on naval matters; and both authors occasion- 
ally cite the same each in support of his own 
contention, 


“ases, 


Captain Aeworth’s opinions, while less closely-reasoned, are 
at any rate downright. He would abolish the Air Ministry 
and the separate identity of the R.A.F, The flying personnel, 
with its spotting and scouting planes, would be divided up 
between the Navy and the Army, although he evidently thinks 
them to be of doubtful advantage to a fleet. Bombers are 
beneath contempt: bombing is almost valueless compared 
with gunfire and, anyhow, the bomb is an “ assassin’s weapon.” 
A much stronger case might have been produced had Captain 
Acworth confined himself to issues such as the vulnerability of 
warships from air attack and the impotence of aircraft to 
protect the seaborne fuel supplies which are its life. Unfor- 
tunately his reaction to “ the aerial dementia” has carried 
him tothe other extreme. Neither he nor General Groves pauses 
to consider the proposition that sea-power and air-power are 
now complementary, in a relationship varying with locality 
and circumstance. But apart from Captain Acworth’s 
masterly work in his more technical pages—which will hold 


professional attention, though not general agreement—- 
his book is welcome as a_ steadying influence on the 


public mind. 


——<$— 


War and Neutrality 


Lectures on International Law. By Sir Thomas Ens; 
Holland. Edited by Thomas Alfred Walker and W. 
Legh Walker. (Sweet and Maxwell, 30s.) Yndhay, 

Tue editors of these lectures have undertaken a task of n 

little difficulty. They have produced today, at the r tn 

of Sir Thomas Holland’s relatives, a collection of lectures 
covering the whole field of international law on the basi 
of the notes, often, we are told, incomplete, which the authos 
left behind him, and on the lines which he planned. Hollang 
resigned the Chichele Professorship of International Lay and 

Diplomacy at Oxford in 1910, and his last work, an edition 

of the De Bello of Giovanni da Legnano, appeared in 19}7 

His lecture notes, to judge by internal evidence, would seen 

to have remained much as they stood in 1910, In the resy; 

we have a work which, had it appeared in 1911 and taken 
the more finished form which only the author could have 
given it, would have ranked at that time with the treatises 
of Hall, Westlake and Oppenheim—to name English authox 

only ; as things are, these lectures inevitably call for , 

more drastic revision than the editors have felt themselye 

free to undertake if they are to be accepted as a statemen 
of the international law of today. 

For the scholar or historian who is tracing the growth of 
international law, the book has great value and interest, 4 
reader will find in it a store of the fruits of ripe scholarship 
and wide knowledge ; it collects the learning of a humanist 
and student of many systems of legal thought, and renders 
accessible much of the life-work of one of the leading inter. 
national lawyers of the last generation. But it can hardly 
be supposed that it is the book which Professor Holland 
would have written had he set out to compose it in 1930, 

To Professor Holland, writing before the Great War and 
the events which have followed it, war is the legitimate 
method of obtaining international justice (** All steps short 
of war failing to obtain redress for an alleged wrong, the 
only remaining course, if justice is to be done, is a resort 
to war itself”) (page 243), the law of war is analogous to 
the law of procedure between private litigants (page 395), 
** pacifists ” are people with ‘wilder theories” (page 24), 
the Burke of the Regicide Peace was right when, echoing 
Xenophon, he said that nothing can banish war absolutely 
from the world. Hence more than half the book is devoted 
to the law of war and neutrality. And it is a law of war 
-arried on with the weapons of 1910, before the aeroplane 
or the submarine were developed, and before the Allied 
blockade of Germany. 

Now it is no doubt probable that war, even on the widest 
seale, has not disappeared from this earth; no states 
man is justified in making such an assumption. But it 
is certain that for the lawyer the position of war in inter- 
national affairs has been altered profoundly by the Pact 
of Paris. If war has been renounced as an instrument of 
national policy, and if all international disputes are to be 
settled solely by pacific methods, war cannot hold its place 
as a means of obtaining international justice. The editors 
are unfortunately limited to mentioning the Pact of Paris 
(they call it the “ Kellogg Pact” and ignore M. Briand’s 
share in its initiation) in a note which does not state its 
universal character, and they are unable to develop the 
wider legal implication of that instrument. 

So as to neutrality. The cry that there are “ no neutrals” 
is doubtless premature, but it is inadequate in 1933 to deal 
with the subject as if the Covenant of the League did not 
exist and without alluding to the possible developments of 
the Pact of Paris. And the new attempt to find a sanction 
for international obligations by an application of the doctrine 
of recognition cannot properly be ignored. 

The treatment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is necessarily on similar lines. It had to be dealt with 
in a note, and relevant passages in the main text have not 
been re-written in the light of the new institution. Thus 
the chapter devoted to the sources of international law 
include no reference to the well-known Article 38 of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court prescribing the four sources 
from which the nations who have adhered to the Court have 
authorized it to draw its decisions. Writing in 1910, Professor 


Holland could not have had prophetic knowledge of the 
Permanent Court and its Statute; for him at that date the 
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ention of London (“The Prize Court Convention of 
est international legal document of first- 
rate importance. But a-work composed in 1910 before 
the institution of the Court, and before the work of high 
importance which it has done, necessarily ** dates” and 
t safely be made, as it stands, a guide for students 
is with 


Cony 
1907”) was the lat 


eanno f : 
ra text-book for lecturers whose main concern 
0 = 


existing law. Joun Fiscuer WILLIAMS. 


Friend and Observer 


A Quaker Journal (1804-1861): The Diary and Reminis- 
cences of William Lucas. Vol. I. Edited by G. E. Bryant 
and G. 2. Baker. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

(‘eRTAINLY the days of horses and the Classies 
whether in this diarist or in his sons, men of surprising 
quality : surprising, because of their humility. For 
thing, they knew their countryside as only horsemen can, 
They called every lane and spinney by its familiar name. 
The owner, the farmer, the crop, the soil of nearly every field 
were known to them. They could tell you the coming of the 
wild flowers and whether the wryneck had been heard or the 
swift seen, In a similar way, they had the “ outdoor ob- 
server's” Memory for their neighbours, rich and poor, and 
understood their peculiarities. 

After what we should think a paltry school life for the writer 
of this diary, he was apprenticed at 15 to a chemist in the 
Haymarket, London. In spite of the long hours, the physical 
discomforts and often menial work, he ** never read so much 
at any period of my life.’ He tost no opportunities and 
gathered experience with both hands. Many Sundays were 
spent with his relatives—the Listers, Becks, and others, from 
whom he imbibed enthusiasm in Art, Science and Literature. 
Then and afterwards wherever he went he made pictures in 
his mind of the human beings concerned, whether it was that 
“bloated grandee *? George IV, or later ** the little Queen,” 
or Brougham of the “ matchless eloquence” and other 
politicians, or the writers of the books he read, This faculty 
of seeing the human side in everything makes almost every 
entry in his diary interesting. 

But it must be confessed that those years were very eventful 
for him as well as interesting for us. The Suffrage, the Ballot, 
the Abolition of Slavery, the Chartists, the Reform of the 
Poor Law (he was a guardian), the confusion of political 
parties, the penny post (reducing the cost of his letters from 
London from 7d.), the first Income Tax assessments, troubles 
in China (** it is feared the Chinese are deceiving us”) and in 
other countries, are all commented on with vivid interest and 


produced, 


one 


many personal touches. 

Napoleon was a living bugbear to him as a child: the 
end of the wars came with excitement when he was a school- 
boy. This volume brings him to the longest period of de- 
pression, he thinks, ever known, “ Trade appears to be 
getting flat, the prices of all raw materials falling and many 
failures are daily occurring,” he writes in February, 1837, 
“and large subscriptions are raising for the distressed in- 
habitants of Scotland, France, America and other countries.” 
“On the other side of the Atlantic affairs are still more 
gloomy and there appears a universal breaking up of the 
great merchants.” But in England the excitement is not so 
great as in 1825 * when the failures were more among bankers.” 
“The farmers are now the only prosperous class *—-and no 
wonder, with wheat at 84s. the quarter. Thus we come to the 
bitter struggle over the Corn Laws. ‘ More than a million 
quarters of wheat are now in bond, firmly held, whilst 
thousands of our poor are starving.” ‘* The continued drain 
of gold to pay for the extensive importations of foreign corn 
causes great uneasiness.” 

He saw a good deal of the coming of the railways. Travelling 
in the excellent coach to Brighton, he wondered if the railway 
would ever pay. A little later, on their way to Brighton by 
train, his family were involved in a terrible accident after 
heavy rain, No wonder he scems to prefer travelling by 
coach. The eccentricities of horseflesh had no terrors for him. 

Busy as he was with local and commercial affairs, making 
lime to attend the British Association, visiting exhibitions 
of pictures, and always reading, he was able to turn his 


‘outdoor observation “ on himself and the religious move- 


ments of those years. ‘ This day,” he writes on June 4th, 
1837, ‘“* I am 33 years old. What have I done? What am [ 
good for?” And two years later: ‘“ I often feel most pain- 
fully my inability to act with judgement towards my chil- 
dren.” In his attitude to the testimony of Friends, he resents 
adhering to rules which have become obsolete and wishes to 
be guided by conscience alone, 

This volume ends with the advent of Mr. Cobden, and the 
noteworthy entry: “ That enlightened Ruler, the King of 
Prussia, has made the first attempt at a representative system 
by calling together a sort of Parliament from all the provinces 
to give its opinion on public and local affairs.” 


Lenin versus Adam Smith 
Plan Or No Plan. 
‘Tue word * plan ” has become so persistent of late in economic 
and political discussion, that it was quite time somebody set 
about determining what it means and implies. Miss Wootton’s 


By Barbara Wootton. (Gollanez. 5s.) 


pioneer effort deserves the gratitude of economists. It is 
acute, logical, lucid, and remarkably dispassionate. I think 


it is a mistake to print a book of 130,000 words on such a 
subject in only six chapters, without syllabuses. But anyone 
who sits down to the task will find it easy and attractive 
reading. 

The ground covered may be briefly outlined. The first 
chapter analyses the nature of an unplanned economy, like 
that under which we are living, with particular attention to 
the price-mechanism which regulates it instead of a conscious 
plan, The second chapter subjects to a similar analysis the 
Russian planned economy. ‘The third examines the unplanned 
economy on the side of its achievements and possibilities ; and 
the fourth again conducts a parallel inquiry into Russia. A 
very long fifth chapter, entitled “‘ What next ? ’? endeavours 
to compare the results reached and to draw inferences ; and 
here Miss Wootton comes down eventually in favour of plan- 
ning—not as something to be recklessly substituted for what 
we have, but rather as something to be judiciously superposed 
on it. A final chapter studies the conditions which are 
necessary for such a policy to succeed. 

She is on the whole very fair to the unplanned economy, 
and to the theories of those who, from Adam Smith down, 
have tried to explain and justify it. And in examining Russia 
she is careful to trace how far the price-mechanism, which 
Lenin had to bring back after the first catastrophic experi- 
ments in moneyless accounting, has been at all successfully 
superseded as a source of main economic decisions. Her 
chief, though of course not her only, ground of complaint 
against our unplanned system is ethical. She does not join in 
Mr. Tawney’s reprobation of its acquisitiveness, but she dis- 
likes its wide inequalities of wealth and status. The Russians, 
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who desire a classless society, that no 
unplanned economy will yield 

On the question of method she is anti-revolutionary, and 
gives her reasons at length in some very well-argued pages. 
More generally, she has little use for cranks, save to expose 
them, Up and down in her argument will be found destructive 
analyses of the Douglasite doctrine ; of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
gospel of equal wages for all occupations; of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson's under-consumption theory. She has but a limited 
use for Sir Arthur Salter, whose leading proposals to develop 
planning without socialization she criticizes at considerable 
Jength. She has no weakness for the Russian Constitution, 
and demolishes the idea that an industrial basis of election 
has any advantage over a geographical one, or is any more 
appropriate to planned economies. Thus, though her con- 
clusions may be called Socialistic, and her temper is in the 
best sense Liberal, she escapes the various bees, one or other 
of which buzz in most Socialist or Liberal bonnets. She leaves 
her reader with the impression of an unusually level head, 
penetrating in its thought and not susceptible to many 
illusions, but always patient and benign towards those 


who are, R. C. K. Enson. 


are right in thinking 
one. 


Milton in Brief 


Milton. By Rose Macaulay. (Duckworth. 2s.) 


Just as Paradise Lost is an extremely obscure and difficult 
poem, is Milton a fascinatingly complicated character. 
Only one thing is clear about him, his derogatory view of 
women, not excepting our universal mother, upon whom 
Adam smiled * with superior love.” Outwardly there should 
be no difficulty ; the facts of his life are clear, and, though 
tragic, a little dull. There is plenty of autobiography in his 
pamphlets, while much of his poetry—the whole of Lycidas, 
for example, and, in a sense, the whole of Samson Agonistes 
ure egotistical, and his contemporaries are not dumb about 
him. But what is interesting is under the surface, namely 
the conflict in him between the Puritan and the Renaissance 
scholar, complicated as it was as regards the question of 
sensuous delights by his dallyings with Fludd and the Mor- 
talists, and even the Cabbalists. Again there is the conflict 
between the man of action and the man of Ietters, while 
what is moving is the sight of the bitterly disappointed 
lover, the disillusioned revolutionary, and finally the blinded 
Vitan. What is admirable, besides the poetry, is the resilient 
quality of his will, and his refusal to be crushed by the cir- 
cumstances of his life; in short, his amazing courage. 

To deal with all these things in the compass of cne of 
these “ short lives ” should be possible, but it would require 
both great artistry and a definite point of view. Miss Macaulay 
one feels, has allowed her acknowledged artistry to be sub- 
merged under a very considerable erudition, with no critical 
point of view, except one of being baflled, emerging from the 
Her final paragraph on Paradise Lost, which she 
fatally refuses to discuss, is typical of her position : 


sO 


mass. 


“There can be no poem in any language in which bathos and 
beauty so jostle one another, and pedestrianism so alternates with 
wingy flights. It is by turn magnificent, engaging, tragic, tedious, 
fantastic and entertaining ; and has, throughout, the queer enchant- 
ment of the exotic, monstrous mind which shaped it.” 
Precisely ; | but a biography should do more than state, it 
should illuminate, even at the risk of a false, or falsely coloured 
light, being thrown on the subject: this is a responsibility 
the biographer must accept. Just where it might have 
been accepted, namely in a discussion of Paradise Regained, 
Miss Macaulay most frankly runs away. 

In fact, what she has done has been to assemble the materials 
for a short biography with great skill and judgement, and there 
can he no doubt that she knows her Milton thoroughly well. 
But the whole thing would have gained by being more pon- 
dered: crystallization, so to speak, has not taken place, 
That this is so is betrayed also by the prose, sometimes 
admirable, full, and clear, but often as though Miss Macaulay 
had allowed it to get tangled into knots by having plunged 
too much into Milton’s, just as his prose was tortured out of 
English by his immersion in Latin. It is not only that such 
indigestible words ** misoclere and‘ inheretrixes 
make the pages gritty, but such sentences as “ Of pleasing 
appearance she probably was” occur; and one wonders if 


” 


as 





== 


she ought to have admitted “ The Republican Pamphleter 
had every excuse for Tyburn or imprisonment for life, ‘ : 
There are two somewhat surprising omissions in the Bibl 
graphy: Professor Grierson’s Cross-Currents in Seventeeny, 
Century Literature, and any of the Miltonic works of ¥f 
Denis Saurat. Both these authorities help towards elucidg. 
tion, though perhaps M. Saurat over-emphasizes the mys 
aspect. But it is this mystic aspect which might be of Most 
interest today: it is something which we find jn Blake 
Rossetti, Patmore and D. H. Lawrence. However, every, 
thing cannot be tackled in a short book, and perhaps Migy 
Macaulay felt that she had already undertaken an impossip) 
task. It cannot be said that she has emerged triumphant 
but still her book can honestly be reeommended to such 
readers to whom these short books are useful, that is to 
most of us; nor can it be said to lack entertainment, 
Bonamy Donnig, 


The Shetland Islands 


Shetland: The Isles of Nightless Summer. 
Moffatt. (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.) 

WueEwn James III of Scotland married the King of Norway 
daughter, in 1468, he was promised a substantial dowy, 
But the King of Norway had not at the moment the ready 
cash. Accordingly he transferred the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles to his son-in-law as security for the debt—a security 
that was never redeemed. But for many generations th 
Oreadians continued to think of Norway as the home of thei 
natural allegiance. Until well into the eighteenth centuy 
Norse was still spoken by the Islanders, and the imposition of 
the feudal system by the Scottish overlords, though it was 
oppressive to cruelty, could not quite extinguish the ancient 
Norse customary law, To this day the Islands, and par. 
ticularly the remoter group called the Shetlands, are essen. 
tially Norse settlements, They could put forward a strong 
‘ase for autonomy and there is something farcical in their 
representation at Westininster by a single member. 

In the tenth century, when a primitive Christianity wa 
grafted on to the worship of Odin, an islet on Tingwall Loch 
on Mainland, which is the largest of the Shetlands, was the 
scene of a parliament which might put to shame the democracy 
of the Houses by the Thames. This islet, which was linked by 
stepping-stones to a church on the loch side, was the meeting. 
place of all holders of land, from a few roods to a kingdon, 
while the landless folk gathered round the shores to act asa 
court of popular appeal. Let a criminal be condemned on the 
islet, even to the death penalty, he was yet allowed to take to 
the stepping-stones. If he reached the church unmolested he 
was a free man. 

Mr. Moffatt, who tells us this, has written, quite frankly, 
guide-book. 


By Willian 


“Tts major object (he says) is the presentation of Shetland f 


as a suitable place of resort to that large and increasing publi 
which is ever on the outlook for new and interesting places, witht 
our own country, which it can visit when on holiday bent.” 


In this not unfair specimen of the author's style som f 


readers may find a fairly stiff claim on behalf of the mos 
distant and inconvenient of the British Isles, especially as 


under the benign influence of Scottish local option, those isle | 


have gone “ dry.’ He admits the drawback, though rathe 
shyly. He proceeds, however, without hesitation, to stres 
the more important things, like this : 

“On a fine August day, with bright sunshine and a smooth se, 
the trip from Stromness to Scalloway is one of the finest and mos 
spectacular routes in the whole of Britain, and it never fails t 
elicit the surprised admiration of all who see it for the first time. 


Let no one be put off by Mr. Moffatt’s guide-bookishnes © 
Anyone who can speak with authoritative ardour, howeve) 





awkwardly, deserves respect and is bound to win an audience | 
Ile knows every one of hs? 


Mr. Moffatt is a Shetlander. 





hundred * isles of nightless summer,”’ and he knows what iti 7 
to have loved them through twenty years of travelled exile, 7 
and in spite of his late return (for his holiday seasons) to the # 


cottage where he was_ born. 


At times his enthusiasm 9f 


triumphs over his clichés that he can strike out a splendil 


phrase like ‘a sea of crushed glass with points of fire in it, 


and when he writes of the Aurora Borealis he carries us away PE 


with him. 


J 


For the rest we learn from him what weather to expect? 
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CS ALLE RIES RTS 


‘Queen Klizabeth 


J. E. NEALE 


‘Professor Neale has written a real and 


a great biography. ‘THE TIMES 


‘The book is an ample, detailed and 
most admirably readable work, the most 
pleasing amalgam of scholarship and literary 
brilliance. 

‘This is, indeed, a most fascinating book, 
particularly in its disclosures of Elizabeth's 
financial genius and her steady pursuit of 
civilised ends. It shows us that if there is 
any particular grace about English life we 
owe it fo her.’ REBECCA WEST in’ the 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘The appearance of Professor Neale’s 
long-expected QUEEN ELIZABETH is an 
important event in historical literature. In 
appearance this is a “popular biography’ ; 
in reality it is also the ripe fruit of profound 
scholarship.” G. M. TREVELYAN in the 
SUNDAY ‘TIMES 


‘Professor Neale has stepped outside the 
charmed circle of erudition and, subord- 
inating his learning to a single theme, 
written a historical biography which will 
immediately take its place in the great 
tradition of English narrative history. 

THE SPATESMAN 


‘It is the work of exquisite and, what is 
still rarer, of just and balanced scholarship. 
‘There is no epigrammatic guesswork of 
pseudo-psychological biography, nor pur- 
poseless thesis of dry-as-dust scholarship : 
but that pearl of price which the Muse of 
English History has so long awaited.’ 

ARTHUR BRYANT in the LISTENER 


‘Professor Neale’s book has been eager- 
ly awaited. It will, if anything, exceed 
expectation. He writes well, often 
profoundly well. He knows his period 
through and through, and has become one 
with his subject’ 1. M. POWICKE in the 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘How grateful it is, and how reviving 
after a wilderness of prejudices to get a 
book of quiet learning, which tells a plain 
and intelligible story, balanced, judicial 
and humane. KEITEL TEILING) in the 


OBSERVER 


‘Every. page illustrates his intimate 
acquaintance with the sources. ‘The book is 
a scholar’s summing-up of the whole story.’ 


vue ties Literary Supplement 


‘The best account of this brave and 
all the essentials of a 
LIVERPOOL POST 


tenacious woman... 


first-class biography.’ 


Qs. Od. net 


‘Chosen by the Book Society 
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what the roads are like for motoring, and the seas and voes 
for sailing. He instructs us in the hotels, the industries, the 
distinetive beasts, and birds and fishes of which he is a sensitive 
lover, the Scandinavian inhabitants, and the shifting popu- 
lation of sailors and fishermen, who may be heard during the 
herring season speaking nineteen different languages and 
dialects in the streets of Lerwick. He gives lovely lists of 
place-names and names of creatures that live abundantly in 
the mild currents of sea and air provided by the course of 
the Atlantic Gulf Stream. And the sum of his facts and 
figures, his descriptions, and the high-spirited legends with 
which he concludes a recommendation running to 237 pages, 
will incline many readers to investigate for themselves the 


truth of the remark which Mr. Bernard Shaw is said to have' 


made in one of his wilder moments, that Shetland will one 
day become the playground of Europe. 
CATHERINE CARSWELL, 


Round and About Australia 


A Tramp Royal in Wild Australia. (Cape. 
10s. 6d.) 

Camel Pads. By R. B. Plowman. 

Mad Mike. Edited by George Goodchild. 
8s. 6d.) 


By Archer Russell. 


(Angus and Robertson. 6s.) 
(Chapman and Hall, 


AUSTRALIAN literature must be approached with caution by 
the English reader, to whom it will often appear no better 
than the earnest efforts of a rather intelligent schoolboy. He 
must read it for its content rather than for its form, remem- 
bering that it is the product of one of the youngest white 
cultures in the world, and not yet really intended for an 
audience beyond that culture. There is an Australian 
vocabulary as recondite and bizarre as that of the Anglo- 
Indians, and it is employed with a serious and aggressive 
enthusiasm. Style is generally a compound of hearty collo- 
quialism and purple groves of description, where journalese 
sprouts unrestrained and banalities hang in clusters amongst 
the lush verbiage. Consider the title-page of A Tramp Royal 
in Wild Australia, where the book is described quite seriously 
as: 

“ Being the record of a ‘ walkabout ’ among the lone Cattlemen 
and Cameleers of Australia’s vast and little-known Central Wonder- 
land, together with notes on the aboriginal, the physical features 
and the fauna and flora of their desert home. Done in the Vagabond 
spirit under the Urge to Adventure, and with the Will to see tho 
Country as it is.” 


This is not an allurement to a serious and responsible reader, 
and if a stray naturalist or geographer were to be attracted 
he would go away again disappointed by a book that possesses 
neither an index nor a single map. 

Nevertheless, A Tramp Royal surmounts its own limita- 
tions, and is a book well worth reading. The author may 
describe an old man dying of senile decay as doing so * from 
no other cause than the effluxion of time”; but this is not 
important. What does matter is that he suffered himself 
the hardships he describes, was burnt by the sun and 
battered by sand-storms, and took part in this steady 
and unresting journey towards a goal known only to his 
companion. 

For in whatever spirit he started, Mr. Russell never knew 

until the end of the journey the motive of his guide and leader, 
Tuck, who hurried him on through incredible hardship for 
hundreds of miles, and never troubled to tell him why. It is 
this sense of a mysterious and urgent errand, and the stern 
presence of the wilderness itself, which redeems his narrative 
and leaves it interesting and often beautiful. Indeed, the 
very lack of restraint in his style, combined with the strange- 
ness of what he describes, sometimes produces charming and 
romantic passages which recall the strange cadences of 
Edward Lear : 
«°, . emus will race from their feeding grounds on the quondong 
ridges. Kangaroos, euros, and rock wallabies will animate the: 
hour of sundown, and the dingo will startle the lonely hilis with 
its mournful howls. The insistent ‘morepork’ of the boobook 
owl will be heard at every water-hole.”’ 


Carel Pads is an amiable and undistinguished book, which, 
because it is less ambitious, is easier to read than A Tramp 
Royal. Mr. Plowman is a clergyman, and his book is the 


description of his work and wanderings over his vast parish 


—_——__,, 
in Central Australia. He is concerned to show What fing 
characters the stockmen usually develop in spite of the lonel 
and sterile lives they lead. The book is full of kindly anecdah, 
about sterling hearts nestling beneath rugged exteriors and 
there is a little gentle moralizing. a 

Neither the name nor the nationality of the author of 
Mad Mike are revealed to us. He is an old man with Uni. 
peachable credentials and an extraordinary past history, _. 
wandered about the Pacific and the coastline of Australia ing 
schooner with Mad Mike, an Irishman of heroic Proportions 
indulging in adventure and keeping a diary. Mr, Goodehili 
discovered him with his diary and credentials, and persuaded 
him to allow the former to be edited for publication, The 
result is a story which is a great deal better than the oy. 
rageous book-jacket might suggest. It is told clumsily, ang 
there is too much dialogue for it to recall the diary on whic, 
it is supposed to be based. But the strange love-story, which 
gives unity to the narrative, is both moving and dignified 
and the Pacific scene is still enchanting. 


The Old School 


The Senior Commoner. By Julian Hall. (Secker. 7s, 6d) 
Meet No Angels. By William Vaughan. (Chatto and Windus, 
73. 6d.) 

Mr. JuutaAN Hatt has written a remarkable novel about 
ton, based on the closing months of his own career ther, 
Invention he disdains ; no roman a clef was ever less diluted 
with fiction. His contemporaries, an interminable ‘py. 
cession, file past us in their habit as they lived. In their 
surnames a syllable or so is different; in other respects, 
from the colour of their hair to their choice of a career, they 
are photographic copies from life. Dr. Alington is Chatterton, 
Dr, James is Dr. Thomas, and Jackie Chute is Jackie Cheyne, 
‘The decencies governing this kind of thing are observed in the 
letter, though rarely in the initial. Whole incidents which 
distinguished or disfigured Mr, Hall's career are re-enacted 
with the literal-minded fidelity of an official historian, This 
is a remarkable novel. 

Remarkable because it is so dull, Not even Mr, Hall's 
closest friends, who naturally play prominent parts in his 
book, will find it interesting for long. At first their curiosity 
will be aroused, ‘* Ah, there’s old So and So!” they will 
cry ; and there, sure enough, he is (only Mr. Hall consider. 
ately calls him Such and Such), with his stammer, and 
his. swerve from the off, and his preference for Edgar 
Wallace, and his sickly younger brother. But the novel tells 
them nothing about old So and So that they did not know 
already ; it tells them, indeed, a great deal less. Master after 
master, boy after boy, appears: is easily identified ; and 
quietly fades away. The novel goes on, Nothing happens. 
No character is developed. No situation is developed. The 
hero remains a negative and ineffectual youth, addicted to 
blushing. One can only wonder what on earth impelled Mr. 
Hall to write the book, and also whether he regards, this 
sequel to his public school career as revenge or vindication. 
It is, in effect, neither; but the book is so foggily noncon- 
mittal that his intention remains in doubt. 

Mr. Vaughan is made of different stuff, and his book is con- 
cerned with a different kind of institution. A private school, 
in fact, and the masters’ common room in particular. Samuel 
Bitton, his hero, is an engaging young man, who has prat: 
tically no difficulty at all in seducing (a) an irrelevant bar- 
maid, and (b) an assistant matron. (The barmaid conve- 
niently perishes in a railway accident second only to herself 
in irrelevance.) 

Mr. Vaughan’s school is a slightly farcical version of that 
doomed academy which Mr, Keith Winter relentlessly exposed 
in The Rats of Norway. With the inevitable combination of 
Serooge, Heep, and Squecrs as headmaster, it is a place in 
which the pupils take second place to the passions, and beds 
are in greater demand than blackboards. Masters and 
matrons behave less like a staff than a stud, and the life of 
the school itself is heard and seen but dimly. Mr. Vaughan, 
however. shows promise as a novelist, and once his faith in the 
formula of Wine, Women and Waugh has been shaken, he may 
be expected to do himself justice. 
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New Volumes 


D. H. LAWRENCE . 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF A 
PORCUPINE. Essays now published in Eng- 
land for the first time. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


THE SHADOW LINE. The master-story of 
a haunted ship: the prose counterpart of ‘* The 
Ancient Mariner’, 


THOMAS MANN 


EARLY SORROW and MARIO AND THE 
MAGICIAN. Two exquisite tales by the most 
distinguished of living German novelists. 


F, C. BODEN 


MINER. First cheap edition of the Nottingham 
pit-poet’s novel that took the literary world by 
storm, 
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The Salzburg Tales 


By CHRISTINA STEAD. 7s. 6d. net 


‘A twentieth-century Decameron. . . . This is a 
collection of tales of delightful character and 
variety. Miss Stead is a writer of many gifts ... 
it is not easy to decide which are best among so 
many that are good.’ THe TIMES 


‘Scholarly, humorous, penetrating, eloquent.’ 
Gerald Gould in THE OBSERVER 


‘Each story is quite a notable achievement, but 
the most remarkable feature of this book is its 
richness of invention, its freshness of description, 
and its prodigal display of imaginative power. ... 
Miss Stead is a notable discovery.’ 

Cecil Roberts in THE SPHERE 


A Captain Departed 
By A. W. SMITH. 7s. 6d. net 


‘The British private soldier . . . has a new laureate 
in Mr. Smith.’ THE TIMES 


‘A Captain Departed is to be marked with a large 
red asterisk for everyone’s library list. This is 
an important and a delightful book.’ 

Francis Iles in THE DaILy TELEGRAPH 


‘An autobiography, splendidly written, and plan- 
ned in an original fashion. . . . It is done magnifi- 
cently, and is very readable.’ 


EVENING STANDARD 
Aleko 
By KENNETH MATTIIEWS. 6s. net 


‘Quite beautifully told, in glimpses and episodes ; 

the colour of land and sea, the feel of sun and 

shade, seem to get into Mr. Matthews’s prose.’ 
Gerald Gould in THE OBSERVER 


‘Mr. Matthews has written a sincere and lovely 
book . . . warm and alive, bathed in the sunlight 
of a Grecian spring. It is a book to anger a good 
many people, but there are more, I fancy, who 
will fall under the spell of its charm.’ 

John Beevers in THE DaiLty DISPATCH 


A Tale of Two Robins 


By G. J. RENIER. 6s. net 


.. Mr. A. W. Seaby’s 


‘It is a fascinating story . 
MorNING Post 


illustrations are exactly right.’ 


‘Dr. Renier gives us one of the most charming 
accounts of bird life that has ever been written.’ 
EVERYMAN 


PETER DAVIES 
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Fiction 


By Herser? Reap 


Winner Take Nothing. By Ernest Hemingway. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Truth is Not Sober. By Winifred Holtby. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

We Poor Miserable Devils. By Hilding Ostlund. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Wolf. By Oscar Maria Graf. (Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 


Holy Wednesday. By Manuel Galvez. (Lane. 6s.) 


Hour of these books are products of post-War despair—the 
fifth is grim enough, but it would not admit any temporal 
variation in the lot of man. Three of them are the type of 
fiction that Mr. Pritchett, in last week's Spectator, declared 
so hard to find. which deals with the social problem of today 
and draws men and women as they are conditioned by our 
industrialized life. Among these three I include Mr. Heming- 
way's new collection of short stories ; for although they do 
not deal very directly with social problems, they are a very 
exact and very realistic reflection of them. And although his 
men and women are not actually engaged in industrial life, 
they are what economists, with a vividness unusual to them, 
describe as parasitic on it. But it is not in his 
characters and his themes that Mr. Hemingway is sympto- 
matic of our social conditions, as in a certain hard brutality. 
His complete amorality, his ruthless dissection of horrors, his 
cynical humour, are not only sickening (some people deserve 
to be sickened), but also pitiless. Mr. Hemingway might 
reply that his method is merely objective, and objectivity, 
we must admit, is one of the first essentials in a good writer. 
But objectivity of method does not exclude a measure of 
humanity. Humanity is a soft word, and so is pity, which 
might be substituted for it ; and in any case sentimentality 
is not implied (it would not be so necessary to exempt Mr. 
Hemingway from that quality —“‘ A Day's Wait,” which 
describes a boy waiting to die under the misapprehension that 
his Fahrenheit temperature was centigrade, might have been 
written by Katherine Mansfield). What I mean was per- 
fectly expressed by Wilfred Owen in the phrase he used of his 
own poems: the poetry is in the pity. It is rather odd, there- 
fore, that the two stories in this collection which seem to me 
to surpass the others should have Wilfred Owen's subject- 
matter—the War—and though, like Owen's poems, these two 
stories are ** in no sense consolatory.”” yet they do convey this 
sense of pity. “A Way You'll Never Be” is a vivid and, 
because pitiful, a poetic account of a mental case on the 
Italian Front. But the finest excess of this quality is 
present in the other War story, ‘ A Natural History of the 
Dead. reprinted from “a rather technical book,” Death in the 
Afternoon. Mr. Hemingway did well to resuscitate this little 
masterpiece ; its sardonic wit is worthy of Swift, and if it has 
Swift's horror, has also his charity. 


so much 


Perhaps by now the technical accomplishment of Mr. 
Hemingway's stories goes without saying: he has stripped 
the short story of its last excrescences; he has made it as 
economical and as compact as a good sonnet. At the same 
time, he is not afraid of experimental variations, both of form 
and verbal expression. It is Miss Holtby’s misfortune that 
her book comes for review at the same time, for by the side 
of Mr. Hemingway's steel furniture (chromium finish) her 
stories are all plush and antimacassars. It is partly a coy 
affectation (ten of her stories begin “* Once upon a time...”’), 
but perhaps she has inherited an old-fashioned business with a 
large stock-in-trade. Her types are human enough, and she 
has some of the pity lacking in Mr. Hemingway ; but there is 
no poetry powerful enough to get bevond the surface of 
ynodern life. 

We Poor Miserable Devils is a translation from the Swedish. 
Ti is almost an exact parallel to Hans Fallada’s Little Man 
What Now, which was one of the successes of last year, espe- 
cially in America. It deals with the plight of the unemployed 
Sweden, the central well-educated 
member of the clerical grade and his wife. When the story 
opens the man has already been out of work for seven years, 
and from his seven-roomed flat he has been gradually reduced 
toa single bare room in a'tenement. He is sensitive, honest 
ind somewhat feckless. It is winter, and his wife is with 
ehild. story tells quite simply of his daily search for 
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work, his growing despair, the temptations to crime that Deset ” 
him in his need. Finally he falls, commits a theft and is Caught, 
The law of Sweden allows a conditional sentence : that js 
to say, a first offender may be given a sentence which j 
not enforced unless he is again convicted, when it is added o, 
to the second sentence. 

By virtue of his well-attested good character, the eve J 
is granted this conditional sentence, and is even Offered 
employment by the magnate from whom he had stolen. Thi 
happy ending, though it will make for the popularity of the 
book, is dramatically unsatisfying ; it provides an individyg 
and accidental solution for a problem which the book phys 
raised in general terms. It is not the business of fiction ty 
solve our social problems ; but to avoid the solution (or the | 
insolubility) in this way is merely to produce an effect of up. 
reality at the end of a book which, in its simple way. is a work 
of art as well as a human document. 

There is no such faltering in Herr Graf's novel. 1 cag 
remember being impressed by his first novel, Prisoners All 
which was translated a few years ago, Though it is on 
smaller scale, The Wolf is also very impressive. — Virtually, 
there is only one character (why not have adopted the 
expressive German title, “One Against’ All’ ?—but English 
publishers spoil the chances of many a good book by giving 
it a bad title), and th’s character is, like the hero of W 
Poor Miserable Devils, «a down-and-out, But with this 
differenee : he has lost all moral sanctions, hates ‘ the peace” 
more than “ the war.’ and is determined to pay civilization 
back in its own coin. From legalized aggression and mag 
murder it is for him but a logical step to individual action 
of the same nature, The book is a graphic account of his 
adventures as a tramp, a robber and a murderer, He is 
caught in the end and commits suicide in his cell. When 
the cell was searched it was found that he had scratched some 
strange words on the wall. The words were : 

* War's over, Sick OF PEACE.” 
To people of comfortable minds that might seem the last 
will and testament of a madman, But Oscar Maria Graf 
has the power to make it seem credible. Incidentally, he 
helps ug to understand some of the forces that eventually 
produced a cataclysm in post-War Germany. 

The subject-matter of the last novel on the list is of a very 
different nature, though the form corresponds almost exactly 
with that of The Wolf. Again we have only one central 
character—a parish priest in Buenos Aires. It is the story 
of a single day in his life—a Holy Wednesday during whieh 
an almost incessant stream of sinners pass through his 
confessional. Their sins are mostly of a sexual nature, and 
their recital exasperates the priest's own suppressed sexual 
instincts. His gathering agony as the hot day wears through, 
the physical discomfort of the narrow confessional box, his 
final breakdown, are all described with penetrating sympathy 
and psychological precision, But the power of such 4 
narrative must depend to a great extent on the readers 
acceptance of the priest’s spiritual and moral standpoint. 
To a non-Catholic reader his case will seem to be one of morbid 
psychology, his fate merely the inevitable fate of a man who 
has suppressed his natural instincts. It is true that the 
priest’s purity shines out in dramatic splendour against the 
appalling corruption of *‘ the sons of lust ” to whom he gives 
absolution, But his code of purity is not the only code of 
purity, nor are his penitents a fair representation of the mass 
of humanity. The conditions of this tragedy, that is to say, 
are not so universal as they are supposed to be, and a con- 
sciousness of that false emphasis will rob the story of its full 
tragic effect. We are, of course, touching on another aspect 
of that problem which has been discussed a good deal in 
recent years in relation to poetry : the question whether it is 
necessary to share a poet’s beliefs in order to appreciate 
the greatness of his poetry. It is really a general psycho- 
logical question, and what we have to determine is the fune- 
tion of sympathy in aesthetic appreciation. Both The Wolf 
and Holy Wednesday would be relevant documents in such 
an enquiry, 
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THE MODERN 
ENGLISH PRISON 
By W. L. FOX 10s. 6d. net 


An authoritative detailed study of the actual ccn- 
ditions inside a prison, indispensable to magistrates, 
chief constables, students of crime, and social workers, 
and of profound interest to the general reader, 


THE JESUITS AND 
THE POPISH PLOT 
By M. V. HAY 10s. 6d. net 


The first intelligible account, based cn new material, 
of the Popish Plot and the impostor [itus Oates. A 
study in conspiracy with much of the thrill of a 
detective story. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
By PARIMAL RAY, with an intrcduction 
by Sir JosiAH STAMP. 12s. 6d. net 


A systematic analysis of the basic factors which have 
contributed to the development of Indian foreign trade 
since 1870, and of the effect upon it of currency ancl 
exchange. 


AN AFRICAN PEOPLE 
IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By L. P. MAIR, Lecturer in Colonial 


Administration, London School of Economics. 
8 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


An account of the effect of F.uropean civilisaticn on 
the structure of an African tribe, which, besides its 
interest for the anthropolegist, contains many valuab! 
lessons in colonial adminisiration, 


“% | % rg? ‘ ‘ ’ rg* 
ALEXANDER THE GREA‘ 
By F. A. WRIGHT 8 plates. 105s. 6d. net 
A full-length biography of the greatest figure in world 
history, builder as well as destroyer, handsome as a 
god but indifferent to women, a lover of poetry and 
science equally with war. A ruler who changed the 
history of the world, but left no man great enough to 
succeed him. Ready February 22nd 


PROMISE TO PAY 
By R. MceNAIR WILSON | 3s. 6d. net 


If this is the truth about banking and internaticnal 
finance, every educated man and woman im this 
country should read it and work without delay for 
radical reconstruction, Ready February 22nd 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-74 CARTER LANE, E.C. 
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Travel Vienna, Stockholm and perhaps Valetta as the fin ty 


Italy Revisited—Italian Africa 


In the eighteenth century, Italy was the climax of the grand 
tour. Again, the visitor to Rome can scarcely fail to experi- 
ence unique impression of contact with stupendous achieve- 
ment and nearly thirty centuries of historic tradition. The 
decade of Fascist rule has. made Rome once more the heart 
and brain of the nation. Between 1870 and 1920 she was in 
name the capital of Italy ; but provincial and local patriotism 
was strong: to many Italians, Rome was merely a place 
to which deputies and deputations went—and came away as 
soon as possible. Today, metaphorically speaking, all 
roads lead once more to Rome. 

The railway reductions for a return ticket to Rome amount 
to 70 per cent. of the fare from the fiontier station. This 
“cut” Jasts until the end of the Fascist Exhibition in 
April, when one of 50 per cent. will take its place. The 
visitor to the Exhibition is entitled to a similar 70 per cent. 
reduction if he goes on to Naples. Hali-fare rates are now 
obtainable for travellers from this country to all places in Italy. 

Sun and blue sky, with air and scenery perhaps unrivalled 
in Europe, are cheap to buy. No doubt, travel conditions 
have improved everywhere during the past ten years. But in 
no country has the change been more remarkable than in Italy. 
Whether he sympathi:es with Fascism or no, the traveller 
will owe gratitude to the Fascist Government for the enormous 
improvement it has made. Trains are clean and punctual, 
many lines have been electrified, gone are most of those smoky 
tunnels between Genoa and Spezia. Beggars are — few. 
Hotel proprietors show a general readiness to make reduced 
terms for English visitors. 

This season, Sestri'res has come to the fashionable forefront 
of winter sport. Oxford and Cambridge matches have taken 
place there. The place is easy to reach: it lies near the 
main line by the Mont Cenis route and close to the Franco- 
italian border. You can leave London at eleven o’clock one 
morning, be on the ski-fields at Sestri{res the next and lunch 
Jater at an altitude of 8,000 feet, a height which, some of us 
are glad to know, may be reached by funicular railway. 

But those of us who want culture and the South will not 
stop long so near to the frontier of fairyland. There is the 
armoury at Turin to be seen, It ranks with those of Madrid, 
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AND ON THE OTHER 
The danger of carrying on 


ON THE ONE HAND 
The need for cash to pay 
wine bills, laundry charges, | one’s person or in the lug- 
tips, and odd expenses on 


board the ship, 


gage more thanaminimum 
sum in notes. 


‘The two may be reconciled in our Travellers 
Cheques of £5 or £10 each, which Customers 
may buy at a moment’s notice at any of our 
branch offices; the £5 cheques are generally 
the handier. For obtaining foreign money for 
use ashore, we again suggest our Travellers 
Cheques; or if only loose change is needed, 
it can usually be had on board before 


touching in at ports of call 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 











Europe. There is that astounding group of buildings e 
—Tower, Baptistry, Cathedral and Campo Santo,—there 
the Romanesque churches at Lucca with that strange pia, 
of the Holy Face by which William Rufus swore, there is 
necropolis of the Tarquins and—if one travels by Florey - 
the cathedral of Orvieto, built to honour the miracle of Corn 
Christi, to be seen on the way to Rome. i 
In the capital city itself much has changed during the 
ten years. The change has been for the good. Without 4 


Piy 


sacrifice of charm, a great road has been constructed betw 
the Colosseum and the Vittoriano. : It links these two imm 
monuments of the Old and the New Rome. On eithe side 
of this Imperial Way squalid houses and alleys haye been 
cleared away and the relics of classical’ Rome exposed jy 
majesty. The trams lave gone and traflic noise at yj 
though certainly not by day, has been subdued. Jn 
Vatican City there are papal stamps and papal money in ¢. 
culation. An electric railway and a fine road, lit at night 
with fairy lights, links Rome to Ostia and the sea. 

Italy lacks coal. This factor has accentuated the elect. 
fication of the railways, an innovation especially welcome ty 
the traveller in a country with very many tunnels, The ney 
line from Rome to Naples is electric. Shorter than its 4 
decessor, it misses the great Benedictine Abbey at Mopy 
Cassino and the baroque palace of the Neapolitan Kings g 
Caserta. ‘These should be seen on one journey. 

Naples is the centre for a most attractive neighbourhood: 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, the coast drive from Amalfi ty 
Sorrento and the inevitable visit to Capri. There is quite, 
good hotel at the Central Station and a firm determination 
to go there should carry the foreign visitor past the battalion 
of rival porters at the station gates. : 

Beyond Naples is Sicily. ‘Too few make the journey onto 
what is perhaps the loveliest part of European Italy, The 
journey, with 50 per cent. reduced fares during the Sicilian 
spring is cheap and the new motor-vessels of the Tirrenia line, 
which sail between Naples and Palermo, are very comfot- 
able. Moreover they give you two vistas of unforgettable 
beauty, those two ports from the sea, The voyage is preferable 
to the journey by land, especially as the express trains to 
Sicily run at night, apparently because the tunnels are many 
and inconvenient, so that there is nothing to be seen of the 
beautiful Calabrian coast. Palermo and Monreale, Cefalu, 
Girgenti (now called Agrigento), Taormina and Syracuse ar 
well known as ‘** alpha ” places. ‘To them must now be added 
Enna where from the dining-room of the new hotel more than 
three thousand feet above sea level, one has a wonderful and 
immense view, with Etna in the background, 

Until recently the Italian journey ended inevitably with 
Sicily. But now there is an Italy in Africa, Libya the greatest 
Italian colony. By air, the journey from Rome to Tripoli can 
be accomplished in a day. By sea, the Tirrenia line makes the 
journey from Syracuse in thirty hours with a six-hour halt at 
Malta to divert the passengers. Once the most barren and 
backward part of North Africa, Libya has developed wonder. 
fully in its short period of Italian rule. Grass grows where it 
never grew before, there is a first-class hotel at ‘Tripoli and 
lenty of good small houses throughout the colony, But 
Libya is more interesting than any other part of the North 
African coast in so far as it is a recent conquest. The Tripol 
Arabs are not sophisticated like those of Tangier and Tunis, 
They have learnt much in ten years, but they are only recently 
in touch with Western civilization, The country is full of 
interest as a study of primitive life and it is safe, though the 
aid of the Italian military authorities must be sought by 
travellers who wish to go to the far south, the Sahara, Rai: 
ways are as yet few, but they enable one to reach the Romat 
ruins at Sabratha and the cliff dwellings at Garian, Lepth 
Magna may be reached by “bus. Already, it is perhaps the 
finest ruin of the Roman Empire—and only one-tenth of the 
city has, as yet, been excavated. During the spring seaso), 
motor-coach’ excursions run much further south and reach 
Gadames, where the veiled Tuareg come in from the desett 
and, occasionally, the caravans arrive with ivory and ostrich 
feathers from the unknown depths of Africa. M. M. 


Fares to Italy 

London, Calais, Paris, Mt. Cenis, Turin, Genoa, Rapalle, 
Pisa, Rome, ‘and return via Florence, Pisa, Paris, &c. : Fits, 
£17 4s.; second, £12 8s. 

Extension Rome, Naples, Rome: First, £1 5s. ; second, 
17s. 

London, Calais, Paris, Mt. Cenis, Turin, Genoa, Rapallo, 
Pisa, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Padua, Verona, 
Desenzano (Lake Garda), Milan, Stresa (Lake Maggior?) 
aris, Simplon, London: First, £22 8s.; second, £15 lis. 

London, Calais, Paris, Mt. Cenis, Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, 





Naples, by sea to Palermo, Agregento, Syracuse, ‘Taornim 
Messina, Naples, Rome, &c., to London: First, £24 1%: 
second, £17 12s. F 

Any other information may. be obtained from the Travel 
Manager of The Spectator, 
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Delightful Tours to 


BERMUDA & BAHAMAS 


ORBITA March 15, re- | ORDUNA May 10, _re- 
turn per ORDUNA, due | turn per REINA . DEL 


April 16. PACIFICO, due June 11. 
& Including 7 or 8 days at Bermuda or 1 or 3 days at 
Bahamas in Ist CLASS HOTEL, also transfer between 
Ship and Hotel. 
32 DAYS’ TOUR AT REDUCED FARES in 
Famous Liners. 
M.V. REINA DEL PACIFICO, April 12, for single 
voyage to Bermuda or Bahamas, or Tours by special 
arrangement. 


BRITAIN’S LUXURY LINER 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LIVERPOOL, 3. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1, 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital... an ove eve oe ese £4,500,000 
teserve Fund =. cre, tes tenes nes 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... Pee jes oan eee eco £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Presi of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
—— is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
roushout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











DRY TICKLES 


If you have a cold of ancient vintage, it is probably 
not worth your while at the moment to read this, though 
if your cold shows signs of turning to ’Flu, it probably 
is. We are talking rather to the optimist who has had 
hundreds of colds but still stubbornly thinks he will 
escape this time. Alas, one day there obtrudes upon 
our consciousness a little dry tickle at the back of the 
nose. We loudly say, “it is nought; it is nought”; we 
proceed with the ordinary routine of our public or private 
avocations; we write a letter to the “Times” on “The 
Habits of Stoats,” or “The Toll of the Roads.” But we 
know in our hearts that it is of no avail. Before night- 
fall we are sneezing and—oh, all the rest of it. Horrible! 
It is at that precise moment that the wise man who has 
ordered from his chemist a 1/9d. bottle of QUINISAN 
TABLETS starts taking one every two hours. (Any 
chemist can get them for you promptly if he does not 
stock them.) The Reader of this—why, in Heaven's 
name, did the Victorian writers always call you “ gentle”? 
Whereas, the Victorian Reader was usually an exception- 
ally pompous, humorless and snotty person—where were 
wer—oh, yes, the angry Reader is possibly one of those 
exceptional cases on whom Quinisan has no effect. 

But in most cases Quinisan will definitely stop a cold 
or Influenza quite dead, sometimes in a night, though 
sometimes it takes 24 and occasionally even 48 hours. 
Quinisan is not quackery. It is a recently-discovered 
Salt of Quinine—Quinine Bisalicylo-salicylate, and it does 
very often have a most remarkable effect. Try it, and 
please don’t blame us if you are one of the rare excep- 
tions who get no good out of the stuff, because to the 
majority it is a Godsend. Do you want to hear what 


Doctors (always called “eminent medical practitioners ” 
in advertisements) say about it? Loud cries of “ NO.” 
If, however, you do, write to us and we will tell you. 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. 
Ilford, London. 


(Est. 1797), 


















peacefully 
all through the night 


at 


by taking a 
bedtime 


cup of 





The warm, easily digestible beverage attracts blood 
to the digestive organs, relieves the brain and soothes 
the nerves. It also gives comfort to the stomach by 
neutralising acidity. 
In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 


Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London. £.C.3 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
_ RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
How». Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. | 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. } 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 

subscriptions. 
The Imperial Cancer Research Fund_is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
roved effective in some cases, but its mode of action and 
imitations are still imperfectly understood. Cancer, when 
deep-rooted, still presents a serious problem, and money is 
needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 
weapon available. 
Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11, Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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Motoring Advice on Buying a Car 


Tere are few things more dangerous than giving advice myself want this car for this or that purpose? bib 
on the choice of a car, dangerous in the sense that friend- cheap—by which I mean, is it worth the price etkait ; 
ships are imperilled by the best intentions and the giver Do its advantages cancel out its drawbacks? §}, ; 
lives under an overburdening sense of responsibility for I continue to like it five years hence? These are 7 
months after the event. No sooner does he hear that main questions I ask myself, and on the answers is iy 
the inquirer has actually bought one of the cars he opinion of the car based. As a rule the cars are subject 
himself spoke well of than his life becomes one long wait to three or four common tests, such as certain hills oj 
for the reproaches he is certain are piling up for him. varying steepness and length, rough surface, brakin 
That they really seldom fall upon him, particularly in distances and the like, but in addition they are ofte, 
these days when it is nearly impossible to buy a bad taken over for two or three days and used as jf the 
ear, is no comfort at all. There is always a possibility were at home. This gives me the chance of Verifyin 
that some new and unheard-of complaint may develop’ the makers’ claims in respect of petrol-consumptig, 
in the chosen car, or that the buyer may hear one or  oil-consumption, coachwork, comfort on long distajg. 
other of the ugly stories that are told about nearly and easy starting from cold. Nothing in the nature of 
every car that is made, and write and ask if they are a freak test is ever imposed, such as attempting to clin), B 
true. Equally the job of warning another person of Alms Hill near Henley, or driving over ploughed fej § 
failures known to you to have occurred is fraught with The cars have only to do what they are supposed to dy 
unpleasantness. You are not believed until the car is but they have got to do it well. They nearly alway, 
bought, and then there are two people instead of one succeed to admiration. 7 





waiting for the back-axle to scize or the steering to The chief points for which marks are allotted—j 
. 4 = . . . . . Ht 

develop backlash. And you go in terror of looking as theory, if not in fact—are these : (1) Simplicity of desig 

sf vd =z wn ee = ? . . . P “ ji 

if you were on the point of saying “I told you. throughout ; a simple engine means an accessible oy 


The fact is that no two people have ever wanted exactly and, when the time comes, a comparatively cheap ox 
the same sort of car or expected the same behaviour to repair. (2) Sturdiness of build; cars are still ty 
from it; no two have ever liked or disliked it to the heavy, particularly certain, types of bodywork, and axle 
same degree or for the same reason. This or that quality and frames must be obviously up to any strains put 
of the car may have several hundred special admirers, Upon them : not all are. (3) Good design and con: 
but for each of these there will be a dozen who prefer struction of coachwork. In a very inexpensive ear you 
others. Every one of us who has owned cars knows full do not expect very much comfort, but what is essential 
well the sinking feeling that follows upon the innocent , is freedom from rattle anywhere and, in closed car, 
question ; ‘ What sort of car do you advise me to buy?” from draughts. Some of the cheaper cars I have tried 
and the incredible difficulty ‘experienced in getting have been far more satisfactory on these points thay 
anything remotely resembling a plain statement of the others that cost twice as much. Windows, doors ant 
inquirer’s real needs. People who know what they want screens must work properly and easily. Discomfort in 
never ask advice or only with a view to heated argu- any sort of car—including the discomfort of the shortened 
ment, but they are few by comparison with the rest who “sports” saloon you find on high-powered chassis— 
either have the vaguest ideas on the subject or present Very serious drawback, most serious in a small cheap 
you with a list of essentials and indispensabilities such one. Luxury is a different thing, pleasant enough in 
as no car ever made could supply. There is still a sur- its way, but comfort is an absolute essential. No matter 
prisingly large number of otherwise practical people who how well your 8 or 10 h.p. goes, you will very soon grow 


seriously believe that they do not ever want to go fast to hate it if you enter it unwillingly and leave it with 
the word fast generally meaning not more than 35 or relief. 
40 miles an hour—and that they would remain satisfied Next (4) comes performance, by which is meant 


for more than a day with any kind of car, except a marked liveliness at moderate engine speeds. _ Liveliness 
miniature, that had a genuine maximum of 45. They includes ready pick-up from slow speeds and quick 
may sincerely think that they do not want to go any acceleration from, say,-20 miles an hour onwards, 
faster, but they dislike with equal sincerity being over- Within limits I do not care whether that liveliness is 
taken by inferior machines and crawling up hills instead attained by using the lower gears or not. Most modem 
of flying up them, What they really mean when they — cars have fairly quict thirds and easy. changes, so that 
disclaim any desire for more than 40 is that they want there is no point in making the engine do on top speed 
the power that will give them 60 and so enable them to | what. third was given to it for. Even today the “best 
achieve their 40 in ease and comfort. ' dozen”? cars can vary astonishingly in this matter of 

These reflections have been induced by a large number liveliness. (5) Easy, quick and noiseless gear-changing 
of letters I have received in the past few months from , 1 do not care at all what the system is, whether self 
Spectator readers from most parts of the world, re- | changing, synchro-mesh, free-wheel or plain, so ong 
flections which are preliminary to my yielding to , ® I can get from one gear to another in a workmanlike 
their requests. I will do my best to answer questions | ™anner. (6) Absence of crankshaft vibration. Here. 
usefully, either individually ‘or, where a question may  t00,-it is of no material interest what means are adoptel 
be of general interest, in the course of thesé articles, to damp it out, whether rubber suspensicn, * { loating, 
giving reasons for and against the choice or rejection of | “~ Cushioned,” any of: the new ones, or just first-class 
this or that new car. I cannot undertake to offer advice . 224 expensive workmanship. (7) Control, which 1s 
about ‘the choice of second-hand machines nor estimate S@fe braking, steady cornering, comfortable steering, 
the possible value of old cars that are to be sold or handed | SPrings that Keep the car well: down on the road. 
over“in part exchange for a new one, but if readers’ (8) Equipment ; and (9) noiselessness of ¢ ngine-work, { 
requirements are fully stated I will tell them what car Readers’ inquiries should contain the following informa- 
or what sort of a car I would buy myself if I were in | tion: (a) The top price ; (b) the type of body, closed or 
their position, From time to time I give my opinion open; (c) the average number of people who will use 
in these articles of cars I have tried, and when that view the car; (d) where the car will be mostly used, in this 
is sufficiently comprehensive the reader will be referred country or on the Continent; and, if the latter, whether 
to that issue of The Spectator. in mountainous areas or not; (e) the sort of work 
required, i.¢., touring or town, and if the former, the 
general maximum speed desired; and (f) whether the 
car is to be kept a long time, say five years, or to be 
exchanged for next year’s model. That last is the 
most important of all. Stamped and addressed long 
envelopes should be enclosed to ensure a reply. 


In spite of my own protests, it is, of course, an 
absorbing business. It is quite impossible to try 60 or 
70. cars .a year and write a closely reasoned repert on 
them without doing so entirely from a personal point 
of view. That is to say, that from the moment I start 
on the: trial I forget -all- about The Spectator and_ its 
readers and think only of myself. Do I or do I not Joun PRoLrav 
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No other car at $269 


offers you so much as the 


o—— 


HILLMAN 


SIX-CYLINDER CARS 


(“TWENTY 70" and “SIXTEEN HP’ 


They are BIG cars in everything but cost. Craftsman- 
produced to the highest standards in every detail, and 
incorporating every modern development of proved 
merit, they represent what is undoubtedly the finest 


six-cylinder car value obtainable today. Ride in them 


and judge for yourself. 


FAMILY SALOON, incorporate 
ing synchro-mesh 4-speed gear 
box, ventilation by Hillman 
draughtless device, cyclonic ine 


duction, cushioned — 
a ee 








THE HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO, Ltd., Coventry. London Showrooms & Export Dept.: ROOTES Ltd., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 


| EVERY HILLMAN OWNER SHOULD READ"MODERN MOTORING’ PRICE 4? MONTHLY. 


C.F.H. 22 
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Finance 
Railways and the Investor 


Tie. financial results so far disclosed of the English 
railway companies for the past year may be said to 
‘fulfil general expectations. The London Midland and 
Scottish has been able to pay a final dividend of 2} 
per cent. on the 4 per cent. First Preference Stock, 
making 8} per cent. for the year, and 43 per cent. on 
the 5 per cent. Redeemable Preference Stock, so that 
the former now gives a yield to the investor of nearly 
43 per cent., while there seems to be a fair prospect of 
the full 4 per cent. being obtained at the end of the 
current year. In that case, of course, the 5 per cent. 
Redeemable Stock would also obtain its 5 per cent. 
interest as the two stocks rank pari passu in the division 
of profits, and in that event the yield on the 5 per cent. 
Preference Stock at the present price would be just over 
5 per cent., though the profit on redemption is now 
trifling as the Stock itself has risen to about 97}. 

In the case of the Southern Railway the dividend 
of 3 per cert. on the Preferred Ordinary Stock as compared 
with 1 per cent. for the previous year, also fulfilled the 
best expectations, especially as the brief statement 
accompanying the dividend announcement showed that 
the balance forward had also been increased. Indeed, 
the figures suggested that the available income was 
probably more than £500,000 in excess of that of the 
previous year, though the published gross receipts had 
only shown an increase of £111,000. Further saving 
in expenditure, therefore, would seem to have taken 
place. 

L. M. & S. Ficures. 

The full report of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway for the past year shows, however, that in the 
case of that company the great increase in gross earnings 
during the second half of last year was offset, to some 
extent, by increased expenditure. This, of course, 
was only to be expected in view of the great advance in 
gross revenues, For the first half of the year the loss 
in gross receipts was no less than £1,700,000, but savings 
in expenditure amounted to £1,400,000. Now for the 
entire year the reduction in receipts has been brought 
down to £322,000, but the decrease in railway expenditure 
over the whole of the year is £976,000. On the other 
hand, ancillary revenues have increased materially, 
and consequently there is an expansion in the net revenuc 
for the year of about £807,000. 
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G. W. R. Divipenp. 

The Great Western Railway, which is now the oy) 
company to retain its stocks in the trustee list by — 
of its payment of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary a. 
has also once again announced the 8 per cent, divide’ 
for the past vear. The report itself has not yet pr 
but I think there can be little question that, altho 
the gross traflic returns showed an increase fop a 
second half of last year of £546,000, there must "tes 
been a further drawing upon special funds, for ¢ ~ 
the first half of 1933 the net carnings were £1 
down, and ‘to pay the 3 per cent. Ordinary 
last time required a heavy drawing upon reserves and 
from profits on investments. The Company, howeres 
has a Contingency Reserve of well over  £2,000,099 
and the Depreciation Account is a very large one, More 
over, it is probable that the Directors on this occasigy 
felt. the less compunction in drawing upon special fin 
owing to the somewhat brighter outlook for  traffi« 
generally. ‘The London and North Eastern. resyj, 
will not be known until the beginning of next week, 


Luring 
177,009 
dividens 


Witt Prices Risk Ferrier ? 

In view of the recovery in traflics during the secon 
half of last year—a recovery which has been thoroughly 
well maintained during the first few weeks of the present 
vear—the long-standing railway stockholders may yel 
be wondering whether they should take advantage of th: 
recent rally in prices, and so realise some of the capita| 
Josses they have suffered, or whether they should hold oy 
for still better things. So far as some of the prior charg: 
stocks are concerned, I think that the prospects favour y 
still further advance as there is the extra stimulus of 
cheap money and the famine in high-class investment 
stocks to aid the recovery. With regard to the Ordinary 
stocks, however, it is more difficult to speak. On the 
favourable side may be set the fact that a real revival in 
trade would bring about a much greater increase in gros 
earnings than that which has been achieved during the 
last few months, but, on the other hand, from such 
increase In gross carnings would undoubtedly have to he 
deducted something for an increase in expenditure, {0 
economies have not only been drastic but they must, to 
some extent, have taken the form of a great many dis. 
missals, and if the popularity of railway travel is to be 
completely recovered the companies cannot afford to work 
with insuflicient staffs. 

LABOUR AND WAGES. 

Undoubtedly the greatest problem in considering the 
future of Ordinary ‘stocks of the railways is connected 
with Labour, for although the railway industry is a shel- 
tered one, and although it is true we have had freedom 
from strikes over quite a considerable period, the experi- 
ence of the earlicr part of the post-War years tends to 
show that with every increase in gross earnings come 
fresh demands from Labour, with scant concern for the 
fact that Ordinary sharcholders may have had no return 
on their capital for some years. A further point whieh 
has to be borne in mind is the likelihood of railways 
having to add to their capital in the near future in order 
to carry out various improvements and extensions. There- 
fore, while on the whole I am inclined to think that if traffies 
expand there may be a further rise in the junior stocks of 
the English railways, I believe such advance would be due 
to speculative rather than to investment buying; that is 
to say, the stocks would be bought, as traflies advanced, 
on dividend prospects, but how far those prospects will 
be fulfilled in a resumption of regular income for the 
holder of the Ordinary railway stocks I should not like 
to say, Artuur W. Krippy. 


Financial Notes 


SUBDUED OPTIMISM. 

AuTnouGn a strong undercurrent of optimism is noticeable 
throughout the stock markets, business during the past 
week was to a certain extent restrained by a recognition of the 
many external influences tending to obscure the outlook. 
The political crisis in France and the serious political disturb- 
ances in Austria are events which markets find it impossible 
(Continued on page 256.) 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING Caen 





gine 
THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


THE YEAR’S WORK 





SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S ADDRESS 





THE two hundred and twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of 
an propietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company was held, on 
February 11th, 1934, at the chief office of the company, Horseferry 

Westminster, S.W.1, Sir David Milne-Waison, LL.D., -D.L. 
(the governor) presiding. , 

The Secretary (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The Governor said: Ladies and gentlemen,— Business during 
the past year has suffered considerably from the fact that the 
weather Was SO exceptionally warm. As you are aware, gas under- 
takings are largely purveyors of heat in some shape or form, and 
therefore, when we have abnormally fine and warm weather, our 
gales are bound to be affected. 

While on this topic, I would point out that there is another and 
not generally known reason for the decrease in gas sold. This is 
the greater efficiency of our modern and up-to-date apparatus, 
Many of the new appliances now replacing old ones are effecting 
considerable economies for the consumer and giving better value 
for money. 

SALES STATISTICS, 

The result of the year shows a decrease of 1} per cent. on the gas 
sold to consumers. Increased production of benzole by the com- 
nany has, however, led to a greater use of gas on the works. Taking 
this into account, the decrease in gas consumption is reduced to just 
about 1 per cent. According to our records, the average tempera- 
ture for the past year was practically one degree higher than for the 
year 1932. ‘To put it picturesquely, the sun did so much work last 
summer and autuinn that it left less than usual for one of its prin- 
cipal subsidiaries namely, the G.L.C.C.— to do, Matters improved 
in the last quarter of the yeer, which showed an increase of 3 per 
cent. over the corresponding quarter of 1932, and more gas was 
sold in the month of Decembeys than in any previous December in 
the history of the company. 

Coming to the revenue account, coal has cost some £160,000 less, 
partly owing to the reduction in the amount of ges made. Oil, on 
the other hand, has cost more, since we now have to bear the tax of 
Id. a gallon imposed by the last Finance Act. With regard to this 
tax, [am glad to be able to say that it has already brought about a 
change in many directions in favour of coke. In some cases existing 
boiler installations have been converted from oil, and in many new 
buildings the process of central heating, which, but for the tax, 
would undoubtedly have been carried out by oil, will now be carried 
out by coke. In other words, the tax on oil has directly stimulated 
the use of our native coal, which is a matter of primary importance 
to the country at this time. 1 should like to make it clear in this 
connexion that there have been marked improvements in the design 
of coke boilers and in the technique of operation during the last 
two years, Coke boilers can now be installed which run for twenty- 
four hours without any attention, combustion being controlled 
just as automatically as with oil. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Under “ Distribution of gas,” as in the capital account, we see a 
hecessary increase in the expenditure in order to meet the require- 
ments of our consumers. Repairs to mains, and maintenance of 
service pipes, meters and stoves have gone up but, believe me, ladies 
and gentlemen, this expenditure is absolutely necessary if the com- 
pany is to keep its position as the greatest supplier of smokeless fuel 
in our large area for every form of domestic purpose and require- 
ment. It owes this great position to the fact that gas is a clean, 
economical and efficient fuel. I should like also to point out that 
the company is a very large purveyor of solid fuel in the shape of 
coke, and our specially prepared ** Clean-glow.” These fuels have 
the great advantage of being economical and reliable, and at the 
same time absolutcly smokeless. We have found a ready inarket 
for “ Clean-glow ” and its use is increasing every day. 

Rates and taxes slow an increase, largely due to the charge that 
the company has to bear for income-tax over and above the sum 
distributed as profit. 

INDUSTRIAL Raves, 

On the credit side there is a decrease in revenue from sales of gas 
of some £223,000. This is partly due, as I have already explained, 
to a decrease in gas consumption and partly to the introduction of 
lower rates of charges for industrial users. I am glad to say that 
these new rates have given great satisfaction and have enabled 
us not merely to obtain a considerable amount of new business, but 
also to prevent a loss of business —an equally important matter. 

On the other hand, the rentals of meters and stoves both show 
satisfactory increases, This is due to the very large number of 
appliances we have installed during the year, and particularly in the 
last few months, in our district. 

The result of the working of the year is as follows :— 

The balance transferred from the revenue account to the profit 
and loss account is £1,978,000, as against £2,035,000 for the previous 
year. This balance, after adding the sum of £43,000 received from 





H.M. Treasury under the Development Act, 1929, and after allowing 
for interest on borrowed money for the year and dividends distri- 
buted in respect of the June half-year, leaves a sum of £883,000 with 
which to pay dividends for the December half-year. 

This sum enables the directors to recommend the usual dividend 
on the Four per Cent. Consolidated Preference stock and: three 
and a half per cent. Maximum stock and a dividend at the rate of 
£5 12s. per eent. per annum on the Ordinary stock. 


Success or “ Mr. THERM.” 

No one knows better than I do the advantages of publicity, 
but it must be discriminating and because a rival adopts a certain 
method of advertisement, it is not necessary that one should 
slavishly follow suit. A great deal of money can be wasted on 
mis-direeted publicity. On the other hand, when you really 
have something to offer the public that they will appreciate in 
their homes, then publicity pays. But it should be simple, human 
and concrete, and should avoid wild generalizations and extravagant 
claims that not even the writer of the advertisement believes. 
We may, I think, claim to have put preaching into practice in the 
last year by the creation of ** Mr. Therm.” That cherubie little 
gentleman has proved so effective because he has told people 
in a friendly way what it is in their interest to know about our 
industry. During the cold spell before Christmas he helped to 
bring us orders on a scale that constituted a record for the + istory 
of the company. Never before in the last quarter of a year had 
we supplied so many appliances or so much gas. 

PosITION THE INDUSTRY. 

The gas industry is in a rather curious, even a paradoxical posi- 
tion. Financially and commercially it is as strong as any industry 
in the world, People use gas in their homes and in their factories on 
a imuch greater scale than twenty or even ten years ago, Yet at the 
same time gas is sometimes spoken of in this country as old- 
fashioned. I said “in this country” advisedly. In other coun- 
tries, like the United States, where they have had cheap clec- 
tricity for years, they use it for lighting and for various power 
purposes, but not on a considerable scale for cooking, as compared 
with gas. In New York, which is generally considered an ultra 
modern city, eagerly seeking after new things, the hotels, res- 
taurants, and practically all the families who live in flats or private 
houses, use gas for cooking. This is not surprising. It is, indeed, 
inevitable. Gas is the only way of providing heat, perfectly con- 
trollable and ready at the turn of a tep, on the gigantic scale 
required by modern conditions. 

The regular weekly demand for heat made on the Gas Light and 
Coke Company alone for Sunday morning is such that the present 
Battersea Power Station, for instance, could supply not more than 
5 per cent. of this demand. 

Heat is extracted from coal more economically on a gasworks 
than on a power station ; and, further, gas, and gas alone, van be 
stored. This means that production can be carried on through 
guiet hours to meet peak demands instead of productive cap rcity 
on the works having to be increased to an uneconomical degree to 
satisfy the peak load and then to lie idle at other times of the day 
or week, 


or 


Pesric Licutine, 

During the last few years the competition with eleetricity for 
publie Jighting has become increasingly severe. Notwithsta:c ing 
this, however, the amount of gas sold for publie lighting was 
4,662,000 therms, as compared with 4,555,000 therms in 1932, an 
increase of 2.4 per cent. 

Contracts for a further fifteen years have been made with the 
Holborn and Paddington Borough Councils. Jn Paddington the 
agreement covers 4,000 lamps, and provides for the replacement of 
existing lamps in the main roads by new lamps of high candle-power 
mounted on tall steel columns. Contracts for a further ten yeers 
have been made with the Chelsea, Richmond, Southwark, anc 
Wanstead Councils, 

At the general meeting last February T told you that the eorm- 
pany had acquired a large interest in the South Eastern Gas Cor- 
poration, Ltd. The Corporation now controls twelve Kentish 
companies, 

It is early days, of course, to speak of the results of the scheme, 
but I can say without hesitation that the bringing together of these 
companies under one control will prove of great advantage to them 
jointly and severally. We who have such a large interest in the 
corporation have every reason to be satistied with the results 
already obtained. The various companies coneerned bave been 
helped with technical and financial advice, and there is no doubt 
that their consumers will quickly reap a corresponding advantage, 


IMPROVING TRADE, 

Tt is usual in my speeches from the chair to make some reference 
to the trade of the country, inasmuch as a great many people 
look to us as an index of prosperity. From observation in the com- 
pany’s area, I am glad to be able to state that there are everywhere 
distmet signs of improvement since we last met, which, taken 
together with the figures for unemployment, which are less than at 
this time last year, gives one every reason to trust that the tide has 
definitely turned, and we can only hope that this improvement will 
continue in an even more marked degree during the coming year. 

I am pleased to say that the staff have worked with enthusiasm 
during a trying year, and I can safely say that the co-partnership 
spirit is very much alive in the company. I thoroughly recommen 
firms who have not tried co-partnership to give it a trial on return 
to more prosperous times. They will, I am sure, never regret it. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 254.) 
to ignore. And although in some respects conditions in the 
United States are clearing a little and the European exchanges 
are approximating a little more closely to the new dollar 
—— the drift of something like £45,000,000 in gold from 
urope to a country which is already over-stocked with the 
metal is a somewhat disquieting event. Moreover, while 
President Roosevelt’s attempts to eradicate improper gam- 
bling operations or any kind of graft in the matter of Govern- 
ment expenditure are wholly to be commended, it is 
probable that these reforms will have a disturbing influence 
for a time upon business activities. 
* * * * 
POPULARITY OF GaAs. 

I find it impossible not to admire the indefatigable energy 
of the Gas Companies in their competition with the more 
modern illuminants. Moreover, it is an energy which achieves 
good results, for unquestionably the industry has a hold upon 
the householder which seems to be quite undisturbed by the 
free use of electricity. Indeed, Sir David Milne Watson, the 
Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, was able at 
the recent annual meeting of that company to state that 
people today used gas in their houses and in their factories 
on an even greater scale than twenty years ago. Last year, 
owing to the hot summer, there was some decrease in the con- 
sumption of gas, though even here part of the decrease seems 
to have been due to greater efficiency of modern apparatus. 
The Chairman of the Gas Light and Coke Company, in 
referring to the competition presented by Electric Power and 
Lighting, said that even now the lion’s share of street lighting 
still rested with gas. 

* * * * 
Harrops’ Prorirs Up. 

At these times, when every sign of improving trade is wel- 
comed, it is satisfactory to note that profits of retail houses 
are beginning to show expansion. The latest statement by 
Harrods Limited, for example, covering the past year, shows 
that the profit amounted to £691,602, compared with 
£638,649 for the previous year. The final dividend, making 
a total distribution for the year of 15 per cent., is the same 
as in the previous year, but £20,000 is added this time to the 
Special Reserve as compared with £10,000 a year ago, and 
even after that allocation the amount carried forward is 
£126,746, against £97,423 brought into the accounts. The 
earnings of D. H. Evans and Co. for the past year show just 
a slight improvement in profit, the net revenue being £104,447, 
as compared with £102,092. The company is, of course, con- 
trolled by Harrods. The dividend in the case of D. H. Evans 
is also at the same rate as in the previous year, namely, 30 
per cent. The carry forward of £31,878 is a little lower than a 
year ago, but the General Reserve now stands at £437,288, 
against £420,904 a year ago. 

* * * * 
Exvectric Power Prorirs. 

Electric Power Companies seem to be doing well, and the 
latest report of the Yorkshire Electric Power Company shows 
a considerable expansion in earnings, the net profit for 1933 
amounting to £439,665, as compared with only £372,774 for 
the previous year. A prudent policy is pursued with regard 
to distribution of profits, the Ordinary dividend being simply 
maintained at 8 per cent., but the allocation to Reserve and 
Depreciation is £150,000 against £125,000 a year ago, raising 
that Fund to £1,050,000. A sum of £35,000 is also placed to 
Plant Renewals Account. After making these increased 
allocations the balance carried forward of £82,057 is rather 
higher than a year ago. Not only so, but a Pension Fund 
has been established by the transfer of £30,000 from the year’s 
profits. Sales of electricity during the year increased by 
nearly twenty million units, while in addition 143,700,000 
units were supplied to the Central Electricity Board. 

* * * * 
Tosacco Prorits. 

Although the latest report of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
for the past year showed a heavy reduction in the profits, 
the balance-sheet continues to reveal an extraordinarily 
strong and liquid position, fully justifying the retention of 
the 20 per cent. dividend. Thus, as compared with the 
previous year, the balance-sheet now shows investments 
in Government and other securities totalling no less than 
£12,442,587 as against £11,950,037 a year ago. Moreover, 
their market value is now stated to be £13,537,631, or more 
than £1,000,000 above book value. In addition to this 
security, however, loans to Corporations and other unquoted 
investments stand at £1,698,262, against £781,478 a year 
ugo, and cash itself is about £75,000 more at £4,675,000. 

* * * * 
AsBEY Roap BvuiLpinc Society. 

{ understand that the Abbey Road Building Socicty 
during the year ended December 31st, 1933, advanced on 


SS 


carefully selected mortgage securities over £6,400,000, wh: 
represents a substantial increase on the corresponding fi 
of £3,548,690 for the preceding year. The rate of inte . 
for advances was reduced in the spring of 1933, and the 
increase in advance business during the year partly re 
a widespread appreciation of the economical terms of hous 
purchase at present in force. The Society's total agg 
have expanded to £41,800,000. With the allocations Made 
for the past financial year the total of the Society's Teseryes 
now exceeds £1,500,000. A 
% * * * 

CuNsRD DEBENTURE STOCK, 

The 5. per cent. Mortgage Debenture stock of the Cy 
Steamship Company, of which there is £4,000,000 Out. 
standing, has scarcely moved in price since the announcement 
was made of the provisional financial agreement with thg 
Treasury which, of course, vitally affects the future of th 
company. And yet, carefully considered, the position 
would seem to have been improved notwithstanding the fag 
that the scheme embodies proposals for transferring ships, 
on which these Mortgage Debenture stockholders had special 
mortgage rights, to a new Merger Company, which transferencg 
means the loss of these special mortgage rights by the 
Debenture stockholders. The consent of the Debentur 
stockholders is requisite for carrying through the scheme 
for needless to say it is not proposed for a moment to override 
these rights in any arbitrary fashion, On the other hand, 
it seems to be one of those cases where the Debentur 
stockholders themselves will probably perceive that thei 
interests lie along the lines of acquiescence with the 


scheme, 
ve “ i * 


LookinGc AHEAD. 

In the first place, the prospect of continuing service on 
the Debenture stock and _ subsequent redemption jg 
strengthened by the present proposals, which, among other 
things, ensures the completion of ‘534’ which at present 
is on the hands of the Company in an unfinished state, In 
the second place, the first £1,000,000 to be advanced by the 
Treasury is lent to the Cunard Company on a Debentur 
stock which is to rank after the existing Mortgage Debenture 
stock. In the third place, the assets of the Cunard Company, 
expressed in the substantial Reserve, large Cash holdings 
and vessels outside the North Atlantic fleet—which have 
to be transferred to the Merger Company—represent a 
substantial total, while in addition the revenues of the Cunard 
Company, quite distinct from those received from the vessels 
of the North Atlantic route, are a good security against the 
5 per cent. Debenture stock. Indeed, of late the Atlantic 
transport traffic has been worked at a loss, and it is from 
the future earnings when trade revives and the two new 
ships are in action, that profits have to be hoped for, and in 
that matter the Cunard Company will receive 62 per cent. 
of the share capital of the new Merger Company which will 
be concerned with the earnings of the North Atlantic fleet, 

A. WOR 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


“THE Spectator,” Fesrvuary 15TH, 1834. 


Symptoms of reformation are at length visible in the proceedings 
of the Reformed Parliament. There is an evident improvement 
in the tone of the Ministry, corresponding with a similar improve- 
ment in that of the House of Commons. The speeches delivered 
have been less flashy and more to the purpose in hand. Instead 
of angry declamation, spun out into wearisome harangues of two or 
three hours’ length, the speeches have been for the most part brief, 
and free from irritating matter. Even those subjects which might 
have been expected to have elicited strong personalities, have been 
discussed with a laudable degree of good sense and good temper. 
Our Representatives seem awakened to the necessity of doing 
something to improve the working of the machinery of the House; 
and with this view, a Committee has been appointed to ascertain & 
better mode of taking the divisions, than the clumsy and imperfect 
one now in use. 

* * * * 


A Man-Fox Cuasr.—On Saturday, John Crofts was tried befor 


‘ the Surrey Magistrates, on a charge of breaking into the cottage of 


a widow woman at Cheddingford, and stealing every thing he could 
carry off. Tho woman, who had been at a neighbouring village, 
saw the man coming out of her cottage, with a bundle, as she was 
on her return home. The thief made off to a thicket close by; 
and the woman began to cry in great distress, but did not attempt 
to follow him. Just at this time, Colonels Wyndham and Vandeleur 
came up with the hounds in full ery after a fox; but stopped to 
inquire the cause of the woman’s grief. Having ascertained it, 
Colonel Vandeleur with two whippers-in entered the thicket. 
while his brother huntsmen kept watch on the outskirts. The thief 
was soon discovered, and dragged out amidst the cheers of the 
sportsmen. Colonel Vandeleur searched him, and recovered & 
wedding-ring to which the poor woman attached much value. Both 
the gallant officers appeared and gave evidence on the trial; and 
tho prisoner was found guilty, and sontenced to transportation for 
life. 
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2> 
“The Spectator” Crossword No. 73 
By XANTUIPPE, 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
rorrect solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
te received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opencd before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.| 
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SLIPPING 
THROUGH YOUR 
FINGERS !! 


If your savings are yielding 
less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money. 


A Deposit made with the London 
Investment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., 
earns 4% NETT, and can be made with absolute confidence, 
the major portion of the Company's funds being well and 
carefully invested in Freehold and Leasehold Property in and 
around London. Depositors have a prior claim to share- 
holders on the assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 


Invest your savings with 


THE 
LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 
8s 39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. 83 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
METRO, 0508. LEAFLET ‘ P.” 
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WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
ACROSS. 6. Sanitas 


- Turn up a doctor for a 
famous humorist’s initials. 

8 Jobn Buchan’s Richard. 

9 rev. A colleague of The 
Man Who Was Thursday. 

0. Literary bird with a sadly 
limited vocabulary. 

12. Kaw material of statistics. 

13. W. S. Gilbert wrote of a 

mystie one. 

15. Homer does. 

19. His apple-cart was upset. 

22 rev. RK. L. S. wrote of a 

black one. 


1. The goal of acronauts, 

1}. Famous explorer. 

M. Half a French 
partnership. 

16. Transatlantic city in little. 

17, 2nd and 8rd of 1 Down. } 

18. Stories. 

20, Needs additional weight to 
be a new peer. 

21. Spies are (3 words). 

23. Dog of the prairies twice 
curtailed. 

24, A Dominion. 

25. Famous Thames-side house “4 G ay 
near London. 24. Game down, domestic uten- 


26. Tributary of the Thames. ss = he B } ked 
28. Beginning of 35 reversed. #f. FOON-bah was asked not to 


0 rev. This nasty little fellow insert his. 

brings illness J 29. A bone with outward thanks 
32. “She’s all right. She has 30 agi , 

all the illustrated papers” 2o* 3)" sea across the sea. 

(W. S. Gilbert) 31. Macbeth murderer’s epithet 
34. What Miranda remembered ,, for one of his Victims. 

(if it was on the French side 33. The menagerie lacks nothing. 


of the mountains). 


literary 


35 rev. A toast, J 
36, Ends in fury, but it’s all an : SOLUTION bing 
iusion. =~ CROSSWORD NO. 72 
DOWN. 
1. His singing-pupil gave her 


name to a hat. 
. Home of the Tarasque and 
of a Daudet character. 
A Corps minus an article. 
Agatha Christie knows how 
Roger died. 
Fruit, vegetable, or what ? 


to 


SX 





ou 


No. 72 NOTES. 


AcROss.— 2 Pickirick Papers. 30, Portof London Authority: DowNn.—33, Hunting 


of the Snark, 


The winner of Crossword No. 72 is Mrs. FE. 
2 Belbroughton Road, Oxford. 


Shepherd, 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 151 OF “THE SPECTATOR” 


Is NOW READY. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for cach copy should be enclosed with 


instructions, and addressed to. :-- 


“Tne Srecrator,’ Lrp., 99 Gowrr Street, 


Lonpox, W.C. 1, ENGLAanpb. 


Jxpex Derr., 








‘““A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., © 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“If the answers to these four questions are satisfactory, then 

the investor will admit he has got something worthy of his 

closest investigation as well as something approximating the 

‘ideal investment.’ ” 








THEATRE’ 











ROYALTY THEATRE, Dean Street, W. 1. (Ger. 7331-2.) 
Evenings 8.30. Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
NORMAN MACDERMOTT presents WITHIN THE GATES, 
by SEAN OCASEY. 














WILL YOU HELP 


the fight against consumption 
at this world-famous centre 
for treatment, instruction 


and research ? 


€ Diseases of the Chest 
BROMPTON.LONDON.SW.3 
appeals for generous help by 
DONATION SUBSCRIPTION OR TEGACY 
Sanatorium: Frimley, Surrey. 


Postal Address :-— ? 
Srompton Hospital, Londen, S.W. 3. 





Frederick Weed, 


Secretary. 











| FREE ADVICE on TRAVEL MATTERS 


! The Travel Bureau of The Spectator is conducted solely for 
your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a sea-cruise 


this spring, or any other form of holiday, let your difficulties 


| 


} 
| be solved in advance by the Travel Manager. You can write 
to him in full contidence, and you will be placed under no 
obligation cither to book tickets or to accept any suggestions he 
t may offer. Many hundreds of our readers have already written to 


} show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 
| Write to-day to: THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Subvenletiahions 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouc here sent only to adwertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for 52, Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, 


line. 
71% for 26: 


Headings displayed in CAPLTALS occupuing the equivalent to a line ¢ ha ‘ged ang 
Series discounts * 


24% for 6 wok sb 


» for 13: 
London, W.C, 


» with ve mittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAT 
(' OTHING and BOOTS most euueadty needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
peor people in Kast London shims suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 


the Rev. Percy INKSON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, b. 1 





E ASTER IN JERUSALEM Se Private Party 
4 Jeaves March 120 Keypt Palesti ne, Syria ; first 
«dass and escorted throughout rverland route,—- Write 


Tow rs 


Mr LESHE LING Chalkwell 


F LOWE R DNC COR ATION Constance Spry is holding 


day and evening ¢lasses in all bran shes of oc try 


Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Apply SFCRETARY, 4 Burlington Gardens, W. (Reg 
TOSS.) 

NEERTORITY COMPLEX ?) Write for Free Book 

i can and 1 will BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 


RACTICAT Psy HOLOGY, rp 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, H20.4 
M ARY, on Fenn ity 2nd, 1934, was the 1,062nd 
baby born m this Hospital free of disease through 

eur PRE-NATAL TREATMENT. Tt requires a con 
siderable amount of money to scientifically treat such 
enses We are in desperate need of funds. The Hospital 


‘quires £20,000 annually to deal with these 
women and little babies. Please send your contributions 
to the Hon. Treasurers —the Lord Kinnaird and J. FW 
Deacon, Esq., M.A., D.L., J.P “xe LOCK HospitaL 
2s.) Harrow Road Padding! om, W. 
| EADERS interested in international 

the promotion of international friendship ar 
Ara (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 


affairs and in 
nvited write to 
Street, 
Teanization, 


sowed 


WHERE HELP Is NEEDED 


Le XANDRA OSPITAI for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen's Sq..W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
E years.—-S1 ANTEY _SMITH, See 


APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 


tasses sustained of Jate 





ae OF LEICESTER | EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Applicatians are invited for the post of Principal of the 


above-named College 
part from his other duties the Principal will be 
Teguired 
41) To maintain and strengthen the present close 
talationship between the College of Art and the local 


crafts 


e) 


and industries. 
To act as adviser to the Committee in regard to 
‘ation in all schools under their authority. 
mmencing salary £800 per annum, less 10 per cent. 
rismg by annual increments of £30 to a maximum o/ 
VOU) per Vvear. 
The Committee would be prepared to apply to the 
Tioard of Education for the exceptional recognition of 
p ially qualified candidate as Principal, 











Form: of application and particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, Colleye of 
Arts and Crafts Leicester, and should be returned to 

fersigned On or before February 28th, 1934. 
F. P. ARMITAGE, 
Director of Education. 
mh TORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


HALE OF RESIDENCE 
STUDENTS 


ASHBURNE FOR WOMEN 


invited from 


Applications aré graduates for the post 

ator in charge of the Mary Worthington Wing 
Duties to commence September 24th, 1934. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester, to whom all 
pplications should be scut not later than Saturday, 


March 20th 











PEHE SOUTHPORT TOWN COUNCIL invite — 
tious from gentlemen under 40 years of age for the 

position of ( HIEF LIBRARIAN, Salary, £500 per 

ann Applications to be sent to TOWN CLERK, 


6th, 1934. 





— not later than —— 2 








SCHOLASTIC 





AGENCIES 


AND 
EXAMS, 





HOO] S FOR BOYS 


TUTORS FOR ALL 


GIRLS 


s 


tuses and reliable information forwarded free 


Prosj 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
nd rough idea of fees should be given 





3. & J. PATON, Educat 
london, B.C. 4. Tel 


ART EXHIBIT IONS 


ional Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Mansion House 


WSS 


vl ‘1 ANT E x HIB TION. of eariy Gaetain of 
i Li ke nalities by Sir William Rothenstein 
a POG SLKRELT AKT GALLER’ Es, 14 Brook Strect 
Ww 


EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


BY 
ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 


CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 








innocent { 


Vor particulars apply to 
LONDON: — 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


NUE 


f ) 
paid 


9340, 
Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Tel.: Cent. 9222 


Zelephone qk 





Liverpool: Tower Building. 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. 





LECTURES. 


[sty ensiny Or LONDON 


A Course of three Leetures on “ MEDITAEVAT 
SPANISH ENAMELS " will be given by DR. W. 1 
HILDBURGH, PLS.A., at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.Cl1), on MONDAYS, 


FEBRUARY 26th, MARCH Sth and 12th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At. the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof, 
Tanered Borenins, D.Lit., PhD. (Durning Lawrence 
Professor of the History of Art in fhe University) 
The Leetures will be illustrated with lantern slides 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

4 Course of two Lectures on ‘ * Modern Ethnological 
Jurisprudence in Theory and Practice ” will be given by 
DR. LEONHARD ADAM (Editor of the “ Zeitschrift 
fuer vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft und ethnologische 
Rechtsforschung ") at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 


ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwyeh, W.C. 2) on 
FEBRUARY 28th and MARCH Sth at 4 p.m ADMIS- 
SION FREK, WIthout TICKET 


A Lecture on “ SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE MAJORITY PRINCIPLE " will be given by 
DR. EDOARDO RUFFINE (Formerly Professor in 
History of Halian Law, and Lecturer in Canon Law, in 
the University of Perugia) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 


OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) 
on THURSDAY, MARCH. tst, 1934, at 5 pam. The 
Chair will be taken by Professor H. J. Laski, M.A. 
(Protessor of Political Science in the University) 
ADMISSION FREK, WITHOUT TICKET 


8. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Re gistrar 


EC RET ARIAL AND TRAINING | 
COLL EG ES 


AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.: 2: Padd. 3351/2. 

I LC.S.. Consular, F.O., Home Civil, Tax Inspector 
41 Candidates who studied at Davies's were offered ap- 
pointments in 1 
CANDIDATI 











ANY 


TIME. 


MAY 


JOIN AT 





AND COLLEGES 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE 








ati len ea FOR GIRLS 
Chairman of Gove rnors 

THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD G isBOROU Git. 

An Examination will be held in MAY for the award of 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

Six Scholarships varying from £60 to £30, 

Two MUSIC Scholarships, £40, £45. 

Also two EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who have 
taken the Schoo! Certificate. For details apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Last date for receiving entries, MARCH 


3ist, 1934. 





HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 





Sr 














| Bath 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI Public Scho, 
individual lines for girts from 10-19 Playing ha 


park, woodland 93 acres. Biding, Swi mming, Girl 

prepared for usnal examinations and for the Unive 
ors 

entrance, or may specialize in Languayes, Apt Min. 


Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a 





» 1D) N 8 W oO 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH sEp AR 
PREPARATORY SCHOO] 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.I 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres 
School Buildings ‘parate Sanat: 
Gymnasium. School Chapel. 
Examinations. Entrance 


PUBLIC ny 


PRA 
eqnipy Pp 
Swimming 
Preparation forg 
and Leaving Se holy 


D.Se 
Fully 
riun 





| 2 ublic 





ships. Easy access London 
Prospeetus on application to the Hran-Mistppss 
| QT. DUNSTAN'S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, Dinos 
. 8 BY, OUTH, DEY 
S SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English (heue 


recognized ty Board of Education ; warm climate 
bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Bo: varden, 


£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR 
. pishe Hirer in Ce 
VHE CHELTENHAM 1 A vu 8’ OLLEG 
An Examination for three Entranee Sch: Olarships, £8) 


£60 and £40 each, also one or more Exhibitions, willy 
held on March 12th-t4th. Applications — }y 
February 28th. Candidates must be under 15 o 
July 3st, 1934. 

Yor further particulars 
College, Cheltenham 


apply SECRETARY, Ladies 


DU AL SC ‘HOOLS 

Pontefract A ** reong 
* Secondary School for Boys and Girls ande 
the Society of Friends. Schoo 
and Higher School Certificate Courses, Com 
Bath, Laboratoria. 


{' KWORTH S¢ HOOL, Nt 
d nized ° 

the management of 
Certificate 
Ae equipped with Swimming 
Vorkshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Scien 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Fary 
For illustrated dh sate tora apply to the Bursar, 


AND COLLEGES 


OL L 


BOYS’ SCH¢ * ILS 


C 1, 

The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will by 
awarded in 1034: 

1. About ten Scholarships of whieh Three will be « 
the value of £100 a vear. Others of £80, £60 and &4 
a year, 

2. Exhibitions of £25 a year 

8. One Music Scholarship of £70 a year 
tuition in Music. 

The Cowley Scholarship of £50 a year for the som 
of Old Cliftonians 
f. Preparatory School Scholarship of £25 a vear 
Candidates must be under fourteen on Jime ist, 1954 
Particulars from the SECRETARY and BuRSAR, 


COLLEGE 


ron Cc 


E rr m 


with ‘rw 


ADLEY 


ENTRANCE S€ HOLARSHIPS AND ENHIBITION 
An examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions y 
to £120 will be held on Monday, March 12th 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on April Is 
For information and entrance forms apply to 
Tur Bursar, Radley College, Abingdon, 
poss IRIDG EK SCHOOL,—Se holatehips Examination 
op June Sth to sth, 1984. Entries close May 19) 
1934. The following will be offered. For boys under lf 
on June Ist, 1934, two New Judd Scholarships of £10 
p.a. each, two New Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a, each 
and five or six Foundation Scholarships entitling th 
holder to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fe 
£20 to £30 p.a. For boys under 15 on June Ist, 193 
the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a. The total fees fors 
boarder at. the school are £141 15s, p.a.—For particular 


Berks 








apply to the SECRETARY TO THE Hkab-Masten, Th 

















School House, Tonbridge. 
AUTHORS, TY PEWRITING, &e. 
YONTRIBUTOR to fiity papers teaches the one 


Jy sound short cut to successful MSS.—BM, TYPE. 
* & 


London, W.¢ 








YRICS set to music. Composers MSS. revised 
Advice tree.—CARRINGTON Bricas, Leven, Yorks 
aceveatesiants 





ITERARY Typewritingcarefully & promptly execute 
MSS. ts. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss MACFARLANE (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 











PARIS ACADEMY OF 
Yercr 4 
DRESSMAKING AND 
MILLINERY 
24. OLD BOND-STREET. W. | 
Principal—Mine. J. TROIS FONTATNES. 
most PRACTICAL and ACCEPTED SCHOOL 
in the BRITISH ISLES. 
Day or Postal Courses. 
Academy or write for Prospectus A. K, 


The 


Visit the 








Ms: typed, per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. Exper! 
work.— Mise HARPER, 4 Taviton St.. London W.C1 


— 


W. D 





M*™; carefully typed or envelopes addressed 
iv Hupson, 32 The Crescent, Filey, Yorks. 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangemms 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB/108 Charing Cross Rd., W. 








carbons 2d. 1, 
MARTIN, 6 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. 9d., 
words. 


Expert typist.—Miss Bb. 
Westcliff-on-Sea, 





Glenwood Ayenue, 
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Februal 


WE R EG 
Cambridge 

wil correct. MSS 
Revision of aul 
placed Typing 
moderate sharge 
2 Regent St 


TRITE FOR } 
We spare time 


ares TUTE (Dept 


£25 250): nN 


the Seho« 


tw 


. \ - lass food ar wt: 120 teds, ronr y 
“ae 200 | ASH fealnne an 7 D FOR NO t I } a : : pet ac) ste vs . a cit By Sr ge Fy ‘ 
ae ate is d P ‘ srt iy Phere trip by Toy Train and motor rims thre 
application vss ' e ‘ag I di ‘ pi pare Wonderland of Wales Easter to Jun t 
Ad. free. 8 K Lr 1dga Hill. Londo i en alt tn Pletore folder froun Dest. 3 
SNOWDON Ratnway, LILANBERIS. 
CINEMAS a as 
Ht | HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
CADEM ¥ CINEMA | Bist VE CLUB, Eta. 2gr ekly, _ partial hoard 
\ : , breakfast, 30s Parti catia SECRETARY 
4 Oxford Str ( wy elgra Road. S.W. 1 Victoria 3347 
a amous V . De itr H SPA WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN} 
‘ ‘ ones ATHS HOTET 175 roor l)} with h. & ¢. water 
‘LIEBELEI 7 gosta ; an ce Aa 
VAGDA SCHNELDER ila Gnid i. T. Criney, Manager 
Direction MAX OPHULS DINE RGR THE ALISON HOTEL Metvil 
L. APRIL 13 for 20 DAYS : INR HE ALISON HOTEL. Metvil 
= peas acs et ._  Onthe World’s most delightful cruising liner 
(INEMA HOUSE THEATRE g 9 XURNISFED service suites and ronme Atted 
b + ahit Fr > ons Veale ¢ 


dyxtord 











(vraduate (B.A. honours English Lit) | 


ha GUARANTER OF SUCCESS 





SPEC TATOR. 


y 16, 





1934. | THE 


V1 LITERARY SERVICE. 


and prepare for publication. Literary 
! 









TO MOROCCO, ALGERIA, 
LIBIA, ITALY, SPAIN, ETC: 


AR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 
» the same? Free hooklet shows h 


suthorshin(S.2), 37 Albemarle st. W.1 






BNA FIC 


Sone ‘RRANDORA ! = 














HOL IDAY RESORTS 


OLIDAY IN RES AEE. 
» Hotel Lan’ 









yrdey ~W 


7 Day 


NORTH 
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(‘mid lakes and mon 


| WANTED TO PURC HASE 4 
BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD ar 
SILVER. Banknotes per return irgent 
| 


r Maedchey tn | | ONDON 
WROTHEA WIECK and FRERTAHA THIRLE TAR 4 
Creat Mira Problem Drama } CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO 
‘ANNA AND ELISABETH | from Southameton visiteia CASABLANCA High-class Unlicensed Hotels 
: | GIBRALTAR. ALGIERS, MALTA, TRIPO IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
NAPLES, MALAGA, CORUNNA KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.4 
MISCELLANEOUS WAVERLEY, Southar Row, W.é 
: From 37 8 inclusive 
a Car ’ ha BA | 7 ( r ‘ ‘ al 
L, RAZOR mething qnite new: 12s. 6d. pest | Other Mediterranean Cruises sail on May 5, Flecte 2 and hot . 
e wit > superfine blade SALOMONSEN & Co. ¢ v) a ' ' 
17 ¢ Lane. EC. May 26 and . A orill 
- ! af 
tpt FF 1 ~sacd 3 yer. Priel ven MM" 4MEDPLEY'S (if ta 
 . ; r Reaent ! 
H* ? Reade a vanvehir iv) or fm r Ss: ee tae n ec 3 t Iwo Resident Phy-sici 
; nia] ces to offer, are invit jerpool Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Sradtord 
“hehe Pes ; cha Siectstor. P ’ f i V Paris and all Principal Agents | eK RESH y RSI ES y alish ount 
\dvertixerr t | n 6 ters) 7 I : 
ind should ’ the Spectator Off mf + ASK . Bint (Sd. pe : f 130 INNS at 
London. W.4« t ni Th HOTELS 2 4 he 
nok sa , : : a poms ee F's REFRESHWENT HOUSE ASSOCTATIO 
i or 26a } for 2 . 7 : 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. : ST. GEORGE'S H 
P's LON ts (ARDIGANS DIRECT re the — " 7 
«, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
+t native knitters, from y real Shetland ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD Gi RREY, PRES NNS for vellent- ce 
ve ina et O soft lig ~ miforta ble \I < the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad Ss yuarter tnated in t oveliest, parts of Surre 
rhe t fach ahile s nla * Fai Ann «t 3 tating requirements, to SURR 
jel tterns,. At Shetland pr Ss . { t f<. 4 «. fd, xs, Od H Street ldferd, England 
riees Writ r Fr fin Prook 4 i! ( rif t. 2s 7 ' ——~~— _———— 
A Vu. Db. JouHx~sox, 8.369 Mid-Vell. S ar } rH j Sta n Londor rH ODGF 
fe i \W ry s 3.W Reom and Breakfa 
WAT, Harris ana Bown Twa ; =e 1, W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD » wine on veal as cake Gal. Ga \ 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER will vad, CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEAKN HYDRO. MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—-MANOK HO! 
a readers desiving them the or DROITWICH SPA.-THE WORCESTERSHIRE | NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARIN 
in any part of Great F land PRINE BATHS HOTEL. | OBAN.-GREAT WESTERN. : 
raToR's Recommende 0 EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH | PAR (Cornwail).——ST, AUSTELE BA 
city to their establia lowing —PARK GATES | PERTH. STATION HOTEL, | 
have herrihed toowards the cost ¢ this EDZELL (Anans).—GLENESK. | PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE 
ati nd ove hope when porsible rive, FALMOUTH (Cornwall) FALMOUTH | PORT ST MARY I o Ml PER‘ W leks \ 
then. Personal recommendation of : araus| GBODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY } REDHILI. AND REIGATE- FON! i 
weleomed Travel Manager, GRAYSHOTT (Hanta).—FOX & PELICAN | RHOSNEIGR (Angliesey).—BA 
i 


GULLANE.- MARINE. 
FRARROGATE.—CAIRN, 





ROSTREVOR (vo. Down ‘ iT. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).--GLEN ROTHA - RDENNAN 
=~ : eee HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. ROWARDENNAN 
ons LpBadn ge sae yo HINDHEAD. — Foon. AND’S ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

f —GR » PUMP ROOM. i = 3 So LF | ST. IVES (Cornwall TREGENNA CAST 
BELFAST..GRAND CENTRAL. ee STRANGE ARMS £ GOLF CHY-AN-ALBAX 
eee ee (7K ANVIL LF. | KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. | ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPHI 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAT. NORFOLK. | KINLOCH-RANNOCH | Perths).-EOOH RANNOCH ST. MAWES (Cornwail).—SHIP & CASTT 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. |bane VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire SELBY (Yorks). -LONDESBOROUGH AR} 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN. VERNWY pxauenaie ae” | SEVENOAKS.-ROYAL CROWN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER PA LANARK. CLYDESDALE TEI SHREWSBURY (nr HAWKSTONE PK 
BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON [OUSI SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

HOLLY WOOD —REGENT —EAGLEHAURST, 

ROYAL CRESCENT, LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean TUDOR CLOSE LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, — SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk GRAND 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS HOTEL. LOCH AWE | i f STRATHPEFFER SPA Re ysa-shire E 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, | LONDON TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA i . 1. TEIGNMOUTH (nr. ).—HU NTLY, Bisnors 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY AR Mx. W.C.1. | ~pWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLR. 


CANTERBURY.—COUNTY, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYR¢ HH 


CASTLEROCK 
CHRISTCHUR 
COLWYN BAY. 
CONISTON L 
CRAWFORD 










(Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, LYME REGIS. 
CH.—KING'’S ARMS MALVERN.—-FOLE\ 
PWLLYCROCHAN, MANCHESTER. 
AKE.—WATERKHEAD. MATLOCK SMEDLEY’S. 
(Lanark).—CRAWFORD. MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORE ARMS WARWICK 


wep. | TORQUAY.—HOTELSt. GEORG 


—HOWDE. N COURT 


—ROSE TOR. 
—ROSL IN HALL. 
K.—LORD LBYCESTE 





E( Late Lit 


ik 
PRIVATE. 


cinds expertty dealt with, and MSS 
nd Translations accurately done at i t Also in 
nee of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jeweller 
t, S.W. ! Whitehall 2265 | | Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vualcanite 
| Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price nc 
-ROFIT. , dd incon n }a epted Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
Sen bookict.— REGEN & (€0., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street) 
5p), Pale Ws I lon, W.1 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 





3 lines : 
for $-°* 


I 


‘6 per | 


line after 





For Sale or To Let 





———_———., 
————ee 








| BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY, 
TO PUTNEY HEATH 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR 


Builder Owners : 





adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


| COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN_ REFINEMENT 
|; INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
| WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


OPENING ON 
£200 to £350. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
JOHN LAING & SON, Lid 





































































FLATS amidst charming Woodland Garten: 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 


Phone: P 


1D; 
itney 2123. 



















~ OAKDEN & Co., 


state 


Agents, 
Bast be 


24 Cornfield Road 


sure, 





SUSSEX. 65 miles from Eastbourne and close to Downs 


A beautiful old Sussex Farm House residence partly 
Tudor and partly Georgian, standing in nearly two acres 
of delightful gardens, well back from quiet road. Fault- 
jJessly restored and modernised in keeping with the 
Periods. particular attention having been given to the 
domestic quarters. Accommodation ; 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 

Ample picturesque outbuildings, garage, stabling. 

Company's water, modern drainage, main electric current 
ivailable. 

Further particulars and key from OAKDEN & CO., 

24 Cornfield Road, Eastbourne. "Phone : Eastbourne 1254 








SBR 





London’s Most 


Td ally 
5 bed 


planned: 4 and 


and dressing rooms, 


2 bathroom : reception 
rooms, scutes kitchen and 
pantry ; nanan heating. 


softened constant hot wate: 

polished hardwood floors to 
reception rooms: — self-con 
tained 


lavatory basins in b¢ 


servants’ quarters 


drooms 


refrigerators 


RENTS £425-£475 


PER ANNUM INCLUSIVE 





BERKELEY COURT 


Apply Letting Office, 


’Phone : 


Sole Agents, ALLSOP & CO., 


BERKELEY COURT, 
Weibeck 


15 Soho Square, 


Lane, 
1 ae 


WI. 





{ 
} 
i 


E.C. 4, 


BAKER STREET, W. 1 


7960 


Gerrard 5848. 


and publi 
Pobraary 

















A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Offices Three Bridges, Sussex 
Crawley 328.) 


WHITEMAN & CO. _ 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel.: Kens. 0026/7 


Nr. BANBURY. 


Central heati ig. Main water and gas 
YVEORGIAN HOUS away from all traflic 5 


Ustate 


(’Phone 















splendid 


RB order; 3 ree. . billiards, 9 bed, 2 bath, ete. Garage 
| Tennis lawn 2 ACRES 
TROUT FISHING. £1,850. 
Offers Considered. 
WHITEMAN,. 56 Brompton Road, 8.W. Kens. 0026 


ELTHAM. 
isily accessible to the City and open country 

YF AR FICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESLIDENCK 
contract built, and perfectly appointed. Electric tight 
and power, main water and drains ; 3 reeeption rooms. 
| cloak room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and complete offices 
| Ample room for garage LARGE GARDEN, nicely 
| planted with young shrub and speeimen trees; space 
j} for tennis court. Crown lease—97 years, Ground rent 
{12 10s. pa. ONLY £1,550. 

|} A SIMILAR RESIDENCE adjoining and let, producing 
1£130 p.a., ean also be purchased at £1,550 if desired 
Avents, WHITEMAN & Co., as above 





ge em .—-Near WELLS. 

N GEORGIAN HOUSE, in walled grounds, lar; 
3 reception, bedrooms, bathroom, cellars, 
light and power, Ideal hot water, gardens, gravel soil 
garage, stabling, outbuildings, paddocks, nearly 2 Acres 
Near station, chureh and post office, Only £1,700 tree 
hold.—MASTERS & Co., Weston-super-Mare. 





Me ates 
hall 
ch etri 


Lovely 





Harrops’ ESTATE OFFICES 
62 & 64 Brompton Road, 8.W. 4 


Phone (Estate Office only): Ken. 1490 





By Order of Executors. 
HOLMESDALE, BROOM ROAD. 
TEDDINGTON. 
A VALUABLE FREEHOLD RIVERSIDE ESTATE 
INCLUDING AN IMPOSING RESIDENCE 





Lounge hall, 8 reeeption, handsome oak-panelled 
musie or dance room, 10 principal bed, secondary rooms, 
2 bath, offices, co.’s services, main drainage, central 
heating, Lodge: garage (3 cars), stabling (rooms over), 
large boathouse Beautiful matured grounds, IN ALL 
ABOUT 8} ACRES. Road frontage about 330 ft., alse 
fre pomig to Trowlock Backwater of about 460 ft. The land 





» for Immediate Development 


Por SALE Privately or by Auction in Mareh. 


Joint Sole Agents, Messrs. CHANCELLORS, Estate 
Offices, Richmond, "Surrey, and 
HARRODS LTD 8.W.1 


., 62-64 Brompton Road, 


AT A TEMPTING RESERVE, Eminently svituble a 
a Nursing Home, School, or Private Hotel 


FARNBOROUGH PARK, 
FARNBOROUGH, HANTS. 


300 ft. above sea level, Unspoilt Kural Position amid th 
Pine and Heather Country. 
COMMODIOUS JACOBEAN FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCE set in finely timbered parklike grounds, two 
entrance drives ; lofty lounge hall, 4 or 5 reception 
9 principal bed and dressing, 10 second: ury beds, 3 baths 
Ottices. Co.’s services. Central heating. Inde mend nd 
hot water system. Main drainage, Garage (3 or 4 ears), 
excellent stabling, 3 flats over; fine old trees, wide- 
spreading lawns, Leer in all about 5} ACRES. . 
Also EXCELLENT COTTAGE and GARDEN and 
VALUABLE BULLDING SITE about 13 ACRES 

For SALE Privately or by AUCTION in (ots 
February, 27th. 

HARRODS, LTD., 


30 MINUTES SOUTH. 
Hligh ground; open position; good views 
Beautifully appointed FREEHOLD pre-War built 
compact RESIDENCE; excellent order; 10 mins 
stetion. Large hall, cloak-room, 3 reeeption, 7 bed and 
dressing , bathroom, offices. All co.’s services: electric 
; ecntral heating ; independent hot water system 
arage. Pretty, well-stocked garden about 3? ACKE 


LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE, 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W. ! 


ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
Quiet position high ground, under 1 mile station, 40 minut: 
Town. WELL APPOINTED COMPACT F REE HOI D 
PRE-WAR RESIDENCE. Large hall, 3-4 reception,, 
7 bed rooms, dressing room, studio, bathroom, complete 
offices. Co.'s electric light and power, gas and water ; ho 
water system; large garage. Matured, well-stocked 
garden. 








62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W. } 





Lawns rock banks, shrubberies, fruit garden 


PRICE ONLY £2,500. 


Agents 


Recommended by the Sole 





eel ac Tur Ss TAT 


HAKRODS, LTD., 


62-64 Brompton Road, &.W. | 






i Lap. 8 
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